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[‘‘ WHITHER ARE WE BOUND?” ASKS ALAN, AS THE BIVER CARRIES THEM ON. '} 


SWEETHEART AND TRUE. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


“This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May mye a beauteous flower when next we 
meet.” 


WaEN does love ages ? 

Question most difficult, most hazardous to 
answer with any truth. It is often a moot 
point in one’s own mind as to the exact 
moment when one falls, so to speak, in love— 
where mere liking ends, and love begins. 

Indeed, I verily believe hardly any of us, 
who are themselves interested individuals, can 
determine the knotty question in a completel 
Satisfactory manner. We are such biassel 
mortals, swayed by so many conflicting points 
of evi » that we cannot positively assert 
when Love as the door wham heart, enters 

Then, again, to each heart love comes in a 
Separate and distinctly different fashion. With 
— it marches slowly, evenly, with silent 

Ootsteps almost unnoticed. With others it 


will leap into life suddenly, swiftly, like an 
a shot from a bow, when least dreamt 
of. 

Sometimes we will not acknowledge the 
dominion of love, even to ourselves, until at 
last we are forced to do so by a will mightier 
than our own feeble, mortal one. Again, some 
of us hold out our arms in welcome to this 
strange, wayward ‘human passion—this great 
God Eros, as if he were some priceless gift, 
poet we could not grasp too closely in our 


8. 
If anyone had accused Alan Chichester by 
saying to him, ‘I believe you are falling in 
love with this girl, of whom, as yet, you know 
nothing, except that she is a charming little 
lady, evidently very peculiarly placed for some 
reason or another, which is not yet made 
apparent, and which puzzles you into think- 
ing a good deal more about her than you 
would otherwise do!’’ he would undoubtedly 
have strenuously denied the soft impeachment 
in his own unobtrusive, quietly indolent 
fashion, 
And not without truth, too, for he really did 
not himself dream that perhaps Eros had 








fixed upon his heart for a dwelling-place. 
maybe quite soon, and had already put the 
little key in the lock ready to enter. 

He would, I am sure, have laughingly denied 
such a fact, thoroughly believing in his own 
denial, for we are fearfully, terribly blind 

metimes in such cases. Anyway, if such 
was really and truly the fact, why should he 
feel a sudden pleasure at sight of this same 
girl coming along under the great branch- 
ing, leafy chestnuts from the water-mill, down 
the creek to the river, with her deg Zouave 
beside her as a matter of cturse? 

And he did feel glad to see her coming 
There was no denying it even had he wished to 
do so; but you see there,was no one to accuse 
him, as it was, and a denial, therefore, was 
quite unnecessary. 

Indeed, to tell the whole truth, he had been 
waiting for this appearance during most of 
the glorious August day; resting his lazy 
limbs in the clumsy old boat at the mouth of 
the creek where it joined the river, feeling that 
she would come, because, forsooth, he had ~ 
asked her. 

When their journey home in the cart through 
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the summer evening had been nearly com- 
pleted, he had said,— 

** Corhe down to the river to-morrow if you 
can, and we will go a little river-jaunt to- 
gether.” 

And she had answered,— 

‘‘ T should like to. I will if Ican,’’ and there 
the discussion had begun and ended. 

Still he thought and believed she would 
appear like the wood nymph in the fairy tale. 
And so he waited idly by the water, penciling 
now and again a tree, weed, flower, or rush 
head that took his fancy. 


And it was an errant fancy this summer 
neon. Not a sober, workaday mind ait all, 
with the river dtoning past him, lapping now 
and then with a sudden little rush against the 
wooden sides of the wherry. The lulling rest- 
ful sound made him drowsy in the sunshine, 
but his grey eyes opened wide endugh when 
he saw under the chestnuts the wood nymph 
wending her way towards the landing-stage. 

He was at once wide awake and on the 
alert, rising from his resting-place, and step- 
ping on shore to receive her, shutting up the 
sketch-book he had been dawdling over, as of 
use now no more, 

‘* Here you are!” he began, cheerfully, hat 
in hand ; ** here is the good angel come to dis- 
pelennui, I was just beginning to yawn in 
despair at your non-ap and to 
fear you were not going to be visible to mortal 
eyes to-day.” 

**Miss Daunt kept me with her until just 
now. 


your sketch book with yon ?”’ 
“Bate sketeh-book is not everything one 
” he: slowly. 






[eat ool 
se, “who | 
else should there be? Misa. i met abd potas 


She neyer gees-om it; | 


all fond of the way 
in fact—”’ Olive a with a smile—‘‘ when I 
especially want to get-amay-from 
the river, then I know.L.am safe.” 

“ Well!” he says, with an answering smite, 
‘let us make haste and get on the river, and 
then we shall be safe.” a 

“Oh! Miss Daunt has gone to the Convent, 
she spends a great deal of her time therenow, 
which I am glad of, for I get more liberty,”’ 
sa s the girl, naturally, stepping into the 

oat. 

“Tam going to be oarsman,” he says, getting 
in after her; “Ill row, you shall steer, apd 
Zonave will play chaperone. I am an able- 
bodied man, and must do all the hard work. 
Besides, I’m an old hand at rowing; many a 
jaunt.up and down river.at home in England 
have I had in my time. I was bow once in 
the ’Varsity eight. Perhaps, though, you don’t 
know what that means?” 

She shakes her head dubiously. Miss Daunt 
lias never mentioned anything about a 
‘’Varsity eight’ to her, and so she is com- 
pletely ignorant on the subject. 

‘“« Well, I was at the Oxford University then ; 
in fact I took a B.A. de there.” 

“Oh!” cemments Olive, still in the clouds 
a good deal. “I am afraid you will not like 
this kind of rowing after that. These oars 
are very clumsy things, I know,” taking the 
tiller ropes in her hands as she speaks, 

‘‘ T should not call this craft, or oars fairyly 
built, Lown,” he answers, with a laugh ; ‘* but 
so long as it’s safe and sound, and we don’t go 


i re 


her, I goon}: 


to the bottom, I don’t mind. The current runs 
very strong here, I find.” 

“Yes, it does. I find the same thing my- 
self when L-wanito get against thestream, It 
is as much as I can do to get the boat along at 
all when tke floods.are at all out. The Odet 
then runs like a. whirlpool ” she. says, 
pulling the right rudder line hard to keep the 
boat’s head in a straight direction, and think. 
ing how much, much pleasanter it is to he 
rowed like this than have to row oneself. 

Even Zouave seems supremely content, and 
curls himself round at his mistress’s feet with 
a sigh of satisfaction. 

It is very delightful, but the question is, if 
it is also wise? Neither of the two, however, 
put such a foolish, disagreeable query to them- 
selves. Indeed, why should they ? 


can, and then, if you will, sigh over its depar- 
ture. 

“Whither are we bound?” asks Alan 
presently, as the river carries them on. 

‘Well, if youdo not mind, I should like to 
get dowp to Tudit. I want to hear about-the 
éte 2” 

“A féte ! where, and how?” he says, 
with oo ee village féte above Ai 
things. One sees.the.country people in all their 
are ag ny What is this fete?” 

‘The Pardon off St. Thurian. It 
comes off 
and is one of t 


I could not get away before,” shes from far and near gi it.” 
answered, simply; “ but surely you ought nob:| 
toe.feel ennui this glorions afternoon ; you have: 


“Are you going?” ingui i 
on his - ile bh 


I dlike to,” sheanswers, witha smail 
“ 0,” 5 8 
i her pretty beows. “ I cannot 


ite t what I Miss Dens an 
Ceti 0 Jt adi kinds. She oniis thers 
wic . 


“Pp 
jh ri’ 








‘E-was too old . 


ee bags 





er on the subject of my name, 


gracious enough to allow you to go with me? 
Of course I should explain to her that I am 
not a. monster in human form, or likely to 
make away with you. What do you think?” 
Olive laughs long and merrily at this 
suggestion. To her the idea of his confront- 
ing Miss Daunt in her den with such effrontery 
seems supremely comical, He does not know 
Miss Daunt evidently, for he could not 
a of such a plan as likely to be success- 
ful. 
“Tam very certain she would not,” answers 
the girl, mirthfully. 
‘‘But why not?’ he continues, still row- 
ing steadily along in the direction of Tudit. 
“Miss Daunt is an immense stickler for 
etiquette, which isone reason,” answers Olive, 
more gravely. ‘“ You could not by any means 
accuse her, as you did me, of being uncon- 
ventional. Your request would effectually nip 
any small chance of my being able to go in 
the bud. I should not be allowed ont of 3 her 
sight for a moment after that, and probably 
en to the convent with her on every 
occasion, which would be awful. Imang 


companion in my goings and cemings, that 





ings 
liberty would be stopped at once for good ;and 


appl . 
does not lastlong. Let us enjoy it while we 


yearthe last week in August, 
gaieties hereabouts | 


00K, how DP pity jax 
” he says, wi nic ypassion in his. ix 


fel rene sah oh ying.4 se 
| Olive i lenths $6 %as-acoount of him- 


8, 
profession and status, whether she would be‘ 


steal a good amount of liberty now, bat it 
Miss Daunt once awoke to the idea of any: 


eo 


all. As it is, sheis always bemoaning my 
a t of dignity and decorum, as she terms 





_ 
oe 


‘But axe you then so completely under her 
rule and guidance, that you are allowed no 
liberty of mind, at any rate, if not liberty 
of. body ?”’ he asks.once.more,.in.some wonder 
ment atan obvious thraldom. 

“Yes!” answers. the .givl, slowly, “I 
believe Iam, Somehow I feel I dare not defy 
her. I think I am a little—afraid of her,’’ 
she ends, hesitating over the word afraid. 

** She must be a Tartar, I fear, then,” he 
puts in quickly, anxious not to draw the gir) 
into making any statements or confessions to 
him, the mere acquaintance of a moment ; “so 
can think she would allow you to go with. 
me ” a - 


* No,” returns Olive,. briefly. 

“T suppose you imagine she might distrust 
my statements about myself? True, there is 
that side of the question to be leeked at. I 
confess it. Of course she would know. literall y 


4 nothing of me but just what I chose, to tei!’ 


“her. Beyond what my card proglaimed, 

a” ag really know nothing of me ag:yet, do 

you?” 

‘“* Nothing !”’ returns the girl, candidly. 
“I quite recognise that the whole affair 

































re bee 





‘self, hardly knowing whether he requires any 
comment upon it, when it is finished or not. _ 
“I believe I have mentioned everything,” 
he goes.on, with Jgnshing relleation, not wait- 
ing forany answer from her; ‘stay, though, 
I did not add my age. Thirty last year. 
Quite a sober, steady time of life. You know.. 
I think we ought to know a little more about 
one another than we do,’’ more seriously. 

Olive waits a moment, says, & little 
sorrowfully,— 

“I am afraid I cannot tell ypa very much 
about myself, for, indeed, indeed, I do not 
know. When Thave asked Misg Daunt she 
has always answered ‘you will know in good 
time,’ or ‘someday;” or sometimes it wae 
‘do not ask fooli qpentions, Hy : 
have"! ago given up asking her a 
must wait until the time she speaks of comes, 
whenever that may be. I shall 
know some time or other, if there is anything 
to know’ after all,’ she ends, ever so wearily. 

The girl ‘has long since given np that craving 
for knowledge she had felt at one time—a 
craving always damped and checked by Miss 


Degnts chill words and pe Pal 
‘ever, it comes or. moment. 
3 | abana be ‘to her to tell this 

‘course, like any ot itt: and yet she 








cannot, because she does not know herself. 


4 little awkward on the-aurface. For 
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«“Well!’? he returns cheerily, the next 
moment, ‘I am content to know that youare 
a very pleasant and enjoyable companion. 
There is not much in a pedigree after all said 
and done. I daresay you will one day find 
yourself to be a rich std with a fairy god- 
mother, perhaps, and then——and then yery 
likely a Prince Charmant, will come and steal 
you away from Pont l’Abbaye, to reign over 
other hearts and kingdoms.” 

“Ah!” she says, wistfully looking at him; 
“vou are building up a pretty little castle in 
the air to please me. I am afraid it will never 
be like that, never, never.” 

“Why not? Everything and anything is 
possible in this odd world of ours. Nothing 
is too strange to be true, You must not look 
upon the-sad, dull side of your life. It is a 
mistake to do so, believe me. Depend upon it, 
my words will come true, even to the Prince 
Charmant at the end.” 

‘No, never! ” answers Olive, with a flush 
and shake of the.head. 

“ Are you so ‘averse to the idea of a Prince 
Charmant, then?” he queries, slowly, gazing 
musingly at the bright, sweet face ore 
him. 

‘‘ What do you mean by a Prince Char- 
mant?’’ she’says, in small confusion. 

“ Well, a sweetheart, a lover, or something 
answering to that description. Are you so 
averse to the idea of anyt of that kind in 
the future?” 

“T never mean to marry,” she returns 
soberly, in answer. 

‘‘Oh! you have quite decided on that score 
already, have you?” he.argues, quietly, still 
gazing at her, ‘* Well, I do not know whether 
to applaud your intention or not; but you 
seem to haye made your decision very early in 
life. Let me see, I think you are twenty, you 
said so, if I recollect rightly ?” 

“ Just twenty,” she assents. 

“And at twenty you say you have fully 
made up your mind never to marry. Between 
this ple: Teen: ‘five you will probably think 
differently, and change that mind‘of yours.” 

“T think not,” Olive answers, looking at the 
water running past the boat. 

‘“‘ Well, we will not argue the point,’””he says, 
with an. gir.of conviction. 

‘There -will not be any time to do so, for 
here is Tudit. Will you care to come up into 
the village, or will you stay here and make a 
sketch?” ‘she. asks, pulling the tiller ropes, 
making the boat cut into a tiny sand-reach, 
where it grounds at once. 

“What do you advise me todo? Is Tudit 
worth seeing, or isn’t it ? that’s the momentous 
question. If it is not, I will stay here and 
take care-of the boat while you are gone.” 

“ There"is not much to see; you will do 
better by staying and making.a sketch,” she 
says, jumping ont on to the little strip of 
silvery white sand, Zouave after her. 

“So be it then, Don’t leave me alone too 
long, that’s all I beg of you,” he rejoins, as the 
girl walks away up the wooded slope leading 
to the little town of Tudit, just showing 
through the trees in the distance, and is soon 
ost to si 

Alan lit a cigarette, and takingout his. sketch 

, worked a few moments, then stopped and 
contemplated his work. 

“TI never felt less inclined to do. anything 
than I do now. The dolce far niente has got 
hold of me, that is clear,” he meditates, puff- 
ing at his cigarette. 

“What a thoroughly honest-hearted, un- 
trammelled child that is, forshe is but a child, 
thoughshe may be just twenty,” he went on, 
communing with his own thoughts. ‘It does 
One good to. meet with such e fresh specimen 
of the weaker sex. I do believe if I was to be 
long with that girl I should get very fend of 
her. is something very fascinating 
about her, and I can’t quite make up my 
mind whatitis yet. Butsheisa nice dear 
little thing. No, I can’t work, and Iam not 
Thon hes tietebed himself in the bottom of 

i ‘int tiem o 
the bost and smoked two cigarettes. 





Thus utterly idle, Olive found him nearly an 
hour after. 

‘“‘ What a time you heve been gone,” he says, 
reproachfully, raising himself up, and taking 
his seat as before. 

‘* Not.an hour,’ Oliveanswers. ‘‘I went to 
see oneor twoold people I know at Tudit, and 
I never can getaway from them,’’ getting into 
the boat. 

“TI suppose not, One never can from those 
sort of people,” he says, jokingly. ‘I began 
to think you had forgotten poor me altogether. 
Once or twice I thought I would come and 
ferret you out-——”’ 

“ But you were too lazy,’ puts in Olive, 
smiling at him. 

“ Perhaps Iwas. Are we to go back now or 
‘onwards, but whither.’ ” 

“Oh, home, please, No more river jaunting 
to-day for me, or Nemesis will descend upon 
my unlucky head.” 

‘* Well, and what about the féte? Are they 
going to do anything especially — hilarious? 
amore the programme. of the entertain- 
ment?’ 


“The Pardon comes first. All the pilgrims 
go to the fountain and buy a leaden image of 
St. Thurian, which is supposed to guard them 
against all kinds of dangers. The /éte comes 
after the Pardon, when there is a procession 
of torches, fireworks, and dancing on the grass 
by the light of immense bonfires.” 

“T should like to see the dancing; it must 
be most amusing.” 

“It’s very curious to see. They ‘dance the 
old Breton dances to the music of the ‘ biniou’ 
and the ‘Cornemeuse,’ both old kinds of 
instruments, which make a hideous noise,” 
says Olive, laughingly. ‘ 

“They are a kind of bag-pipe, are they 
not?” 

“Yes, but much worse,’’ 

‘* Heavens! they must be awful then. I 
think I must go and hear them, and you will 
come too ?’’ he adds, a little imperatively. 

“Tam afraid I must say no, because I can- 
not say yes!” answers the girl, sorrowfully 
shaking her pretty head in its straw hat. 

‘**T will not take no for an’ answer now,” he 
puts in, quickly; ‘you must think about it, 
and see if it cannot possibly be managed some- 
how or other.’ 

“Tt isno good my thinking about it, for I 
do not see how it can be managed. I am sure 
Miss Daunt will not let me go if I ask her, so 
tre much better say no at once, indeed I 

ad,” 

“Say yes instead,” he urges once more; 
‘* it’s a much"pleasanter word to hear than no 
Come, we are getting close home now. ‘The 
stream has brought us back in just half the time 
that it took us to go. Say yes! do.” 

‘But what is the use of my saying yes, if I 
cannot come after all?”’ she queries, wrinkling 
her pretty brows doubtingly. 

“But you will come?’’ he puts in, with 
emphasis. 

“Ship your right oar, or we shall go past 
the landing-stage,” she calls out quickly, for 
he was so busily engaged in urging his demand 
for an affirmative that he has not noted the 
necessity for doing so. 

He obeys her instantly ; only jnst in time, 
though, and she clings fast to the iron ring 
in the staple, which always holds the boat 
taut. 

Olive jumps out quickly, befote he can 
offer to help her, and fastens the chain in the 
ring. 

“Come,” he begins again, “you have not 
answered my question yet. I can be quite as 
obstinate as you whenI choose. Will you try 
and manage it?” 

“Oh! I will try,” she answers, dubiously ; 
“but I warn you that itis very improbable 
that I shall succeed.” 

“Tf you don’t I shall think it is because you 
do not want to go with me,” he says the next 
moment. 

“Then you will think quite wrongly,” Olive 
answers, earnestly; ‘I do want to go; and I 





should very much like to go—with you,” in 
rather a smothered voice. 
_ “Then come—please come ?” most entreat- 


ingly. 

And with a handshake, they part. 

Oh! Fate, Fate! what have you been doing 
this glorious summer day ? Why could you 
not leave two human hearts in peace? Have 
you done a wise or foolish thing with yous 
meddling ? 

Ah! who can answer this ? 

** Zouave!” murmurs Olive, confidentially 
to her dog in her soft, sweet voice, as they 
reach the mill gate under the chestnut tree - 
“if IT ever do havea lover, I think{ should 
wish him to be like—Alan Chichester ! 


CHAPTER IX. 
“© Life ! how pleasant is thy morning ; 
Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning ! 
Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scorniag, 
We frisk away.” 

‘ Nannette |”? 

—— Mademoiselle Olive, and what is 
it?” 

‘‘Oh! Nannette, I do so want to go to the 
Pardon and féte of St. Thurian this year.” 

The girl said it very yearningly, as she sat 
rocking herself to and fro in the mill kitchen 
next morning, while Nannette sat stripping a 
great bundle of herbs for winter use. 

Miss Daunt had gone to an extra mass at 
the convent on the death of a Sister Brigitte. 
and Olive had been wandering restlessly about 
thd mill, through the garden, and finally inte 
Nannette’s precincts, where the old woman 
was usually to be found busy at her domestic 
duties, 

Olive’s mind was in a stateof restless longing. 
and she was unable to settle down to any. 
thing. 

‘‘ Indeed, my angel ; well go, then,’’ answerec 
Nannette, tranquilly, shredding some sago 
lIcaves into a basket at her feet. 

‘It is very easy to say ‘ go then,’ ’’ grumblec: 
Olive, in her sweet voice, resting her chin or 
her hands and staring with a melancholy gaze 
at the bundle of herbs; ‘‘very easy indeed. 
Bat howam I to do it; that’s the difficulty ?” 

“ And why not, if you wish so much?” 

“Because I am perfectly certain Miss Daunt. 
will not let me,” responded Olive, with convic- 
tion. 

‘Surely madame would not be so disagree 
able if you have set your heart on going to the 
Pardon?” queried Nannette again. She never 
thought it wise to openly acknowledge 
madame’s harsh discipline. Although she 
secretely condemned it, andsympathised with 
‘la petite ;’ ‘‘ besides,’’ she added, with a tiny 
touch of irony in her voice, ‘‘ Madame could 
not object to your going to a Pardon, and St. 
Thurian was a holy man enough without. 
doubt.” 

“Tam very certain madame would, though 
Don’t you remember, Nannette, what a fuse 
she made last year about my going only for a 
couple of hours, and with you, too. Besides,’ 
Olive added, slowly, ‘‘ I don’t so much care tc 
goin the daytime. I want to go at night.” 

“Ah! so it is like that?’ commented 
Nannette, shrewdly, a branch of sage in her 
hand. 

“ Yes, I want to seeall the fun of the /éte, the 
fireworks, the procession of lanterns, and the 
dancing above all.” 

“Well, my angel, I certainly do not think 
madame will allow that,” responded the oki 
woman, pursing up her lips, and shaking her 
snow white cap steadily to and fro, for she knew 
there existed, very small chance of such a with 
being gratified. 

“Oh! I must go, Nannette, dear old Nan- 
nette, I must indeed. If you only knew how 
I long to go,” said Olive, fervidly, clasping her 
soft brown palms together. ‘What am I te . 
do? I know Miss Daunt won’t let me, so it’e 
little use my asking her; but I must, I must 
go,”” she ended, almost despairingly. 

A twinkle came into Nannette’s beady black 
eyes at Olive’s vehemence, 
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“‘Go then, my little one, without the ask- 
ing,” she said, very quietly, still stripping her 
herb stalks. 

The old woman saw no harm in utterin 
this heretical advice. Where was the harm o 
the girl going to the Pardon if she vished. 
She herself could see none. Madame Rebecca 
never let the little one enjoy herself in her own 
fashion; it became necessary sometimes to 
circumvent madame by a little harmless, 
innocent deception, and Olive often had some 
small pleasure by the combined management 
of Nannette and André, which would other- 
wise have been denied and lost to her. 

“ That’s exactly what I was thinking, Nan- 
nette,” returned Olive, breaking out into a 
smile, “‘only I don’t see how I can possibly 
manage it,’’ wrinkling her pretty brows in an 
effort to think of some feasible way. 

‘But it is easy enough for that matter. 
Just for an hour to see the dances, we will 
say. Supposing, for example, mademoiselle 
should have a migraine that evening, a bad 
headache, we will call it, mademoiselle would 
of course have to go to bed quite early, n’est 
ce pas ?’’ queried the old woman, nodding her 
head. 





‘‘ Well, I suppose I should, Nannette,” Olive 
acquiesced, with a smile of merriment on her 
rosy lips, | 

“Bh bien! Ishould then say to madame, | 
‘the poor little mademoiselle is not well, she 
has gone to bed; I will make her a tisane and 
take it to her by and bye,’ and madame would 
be quite satisfied, and go to her bed as usual,”’ 
went on Nannette, complacently. L 

‘But supposing she did not go to bed as 
usual ?”’ hazarded Olive, “my migraine would 
be no use.” 

‘*We would wait until! Madame did go, 
then; but I do not fear such athing, Then I 
would make a cup of tisane for Mademoi- 
selle -——”’ 

‘Which I shouldn’t drink, for I hate 
tisanes,”’ interrupted Olive, with a move of 
aversion. 

“Ah! but this one would be a pleasant 
tisane, my angel. A little syrup and water, 
that isall. But having told Madame I would 
mike a tisane, of course I should have todo 
it, for my good conscience sake, see you,” | 
rejoined the cold woman, her beady black eyes 
twinkling brightly. 

“T think I conld manage to drink that,” 
assented Olive, after a pause, 

‘‘It would not be absolutely necessary for 








mademoiselle to drink it unless she pleased. 
I should simply place it on ‘mademoiselle’s 
table for her to do as she liked. For me I} 
should then say at the door, ‘ bon soir, madem- | 
oiselle Ol've. | hope the morning will find you 


better, and that the tisane I have made you 
will do you good,’ then I should leave the door 
ajar, and after that, Chut!’’ with a shrug 
and a nod, ‘‘ if would be no affair of mine.” 

Which meant that Olive might then slip 
away for an hour’s pleasure if she chose. 
The old woman would be as secret as the 
grave. 
~ But Nannette,”’ said the girl, hesitating at 
the tempting plan laid before her, ‘don’t you 
think I should be running a great risk if I 
followed your advice?” 

‘‘That is for you to decide yourself, my 
mademoiselle,” returned Nannette, placidly. 
“I give no advice, I simply say it is easy 
enough if you so wish to go to the Pardon.” 

«I do, I do indeed wish it,’’ answered Olive, 
ardently. 

‘* Well, I cannot see myself there remains 
any other way,” with another shrug; “it isa 
summer night, just for one hour, no more. I 
will watch for your coming, and let you in by 
this door through the garden; but please 
yourself, as I said before,’ she ended, sorting 
the herb stalks she had stripped, to be tied in 
little bundles, and hung up from the oak rafters 
in the kitchen. 

‘lf I pleased myself I should go,”’ rejoined 
Olive, in a frenzy of indecision. ‘Oh! Nan- 
nette, do you think it would be very wrong if 





I did please myself? I don’t want to doany- 


thing really wrong. I know Miss Daunt would 
say it wasif I asked her; but then she says 
everyti:ing almost is wrong. I must have a 
very ill-regulated mind, I suppose,” with a 
heavy sigh. 

‘*My mademoiselle, God made us ail, we 
canzot help our natures, You are young now, 
you want to see life, eh bien! I was like that 
in my youth. Now a féte—a Pardon, is no- 
thing to me, nothing, myangel. You will feel 
just like that some day. If there were any 
real harm in just going for one hour to see the 
dances, I, for one, would never counsel it, be 
very sure,” with a shake of her head. 

The old woman spoke as she thought. To 
her the Pardon was a kind of religious festival 
as well as a féte. It came but once in the year. 
All the folks went to see, why should not the 
little mademoiselle? It was but a very small 
gaiety after all. Madame’s disapproval was 
quite nonsenical and over-strained; she was 
too strict in her system of bringing up the 
young, according to Nannette’s idea. 

‘And my André shall go with you, if that 
is all,’ pursued Nannette; ‘‘ he shall take you 
thereand bring you back to the mill, if you wish, 
and indeed,”’ the old woman added, with some 
judgment ; ‘‘it would perhaps be as well for 
you to have someone with you, since the time 
will be night; better in company than alone. 
My André would take you where you wished. 
Tor me, I could not go, Iam getting too old 
for such gaieties now; and besides, madame 
might take it into her head to want me, and 
then, Sapristi! what would not happen if 
she found, too, the young bird had flown from 
the nest as well as the old one. That would 
not be wise at all. No, André shall be with 
you.” 

For the old woman thought, supposing by 
change it reached to the ears of Madame, after- 





wards, the fact of the old man being Olive’s 
companion might ameliorate the situation a 
good deal. 

Nanette hadreally no idea of any wrong- © 
doing in her advice about going to the Pardon 
of St. Thurian. It was only right and proper 
to go to a Pardon, and of a Saint too. It was 
only Madame Rebecca’s absurd severity 
which could think otherwise. 

Such a simple amusement besides—nothing 
harmfal in the smallest degree. It was very | 


| natural she should want to go and see; but 
' since she was a little one no longer, old André , 


should go as well in the shape of guardian. | 

“Yes,” reflected the old woman finally, ' 
‘‘my old mari shall go with you. He will | 
never whisper one word, as you know.” 

Olive gave a little quick conscious laugh as 
the old woman ended her speech. 

‘* You dear old thing,” she returned, rather 
nervously. ‘“‘I don’t want your André, 
because—well, because I shall have someone 
else to take care of me,’’ ending up rapidly. 

«Ah, ah!’’ commented Nannette, stopping 
her herb stripping for a moment to look over | 
at the girl, ‘‘ so it is to be like that?” 

Olive nodded, and came over to the table on 
which Nanette was seated among her herbs. 

The old woman guessed shrewdly at once 
what Olive meant by ‘‘ some one else,” and also 
who that ‘‘ some one ” was. 

“It is for that reason then you are 80 
anxious to view the Pardon of St. Thurian, 
this year?” queried Nannette again, with 
a gleam of amusement in her beady eyes ; 
‘that is the way the little wind,blows its 
breath, my mademoiselle, is it?” and Nan- 
nette bound a handful of marjoram in a little 
bundle as she spoke. 

‘* Yes, Nannette!” answered the girl mono- 
syllabically, resting her elbows on the table, 
and bringing her sweet young face on a level 
with the old wrinkled features opposite. 

Nannette was silenta minute or two, then 
she began slowly and kindly,— 

‘* My angel, is it wise? ” 

Since the old woman had heard of the 
probability of a ‘‘ someone else,” the affair 
presented rather a different complexion to 
her. She had no knowlege of the social code 


, She did hear. I should probably 
| by never being alae 





which would strictly forbid such a proceeding, 


but some small natural instinct made her say, 
“ y angel, is it wise?” 

*T want to go with him, Nannette!’’ pursued 
the girl feverishly; ‘‘ you don’t know how 
nice and friendly he is.” 

“TI do not doubt it, my mademoiselle,” 
rejoined the old woman briefly. 

‘* And it is so pleasant to have a companion, 
He will not be in Pont l’Abbaye long; why 
should I not be friendly with him while he is 
here?” 

“Truly as yousay, why not?” acquiesced 
the old woman, but not too readily it must be 
owned. Indeed she acquiesced doubtingly, 
for she had seen the fallacy of a vaunted 
friendship betwixt a young man and a girl 
beforenow. It did not always end asit began. 
If this one was only going to-love and ride 
away, it might be wiser to try and keep the 
girl heart-whole if possible, and Nennette 
also knew that propinquity is the very enemy 
of prudence, ial nearly always sets the heart 
a beating. 

But what was the use of always looking 


forward in this world, it never altered things . 


in the slightest degree. What was to be, would 
be, Nannette sagely admitted to herself ex- 
cusingly ; whether she helped the girl in her 
desire, or whether she did not, it would be 
certain to make no difference. 

‘““Now I have told you my secret, what 
would you advise me to do, Nannette? ” Olive 
asked, breaking the silence, which had been 
devoted by both to purr of cogitation, 
though of diverse kinds. 

“* My mademoiselle, I will advise no more,” 
answered the old woman. “ You must now 
decide for yourself. If it is to go, of course I 
will do all I can to help you, and whisper 
nothing of it to soul, lest madame,should 
hear and scold you for your pleasure.” 

‘* Which she would do most emphatically if 
punished 
to go out again, or 
obliged to follow her to the convent every day 
where the nuns would be instructed to preach 
long homilies at me by the hour together, 
which would drive me quite mad I am sure. 
I should be eternally sermonized on my 
misdeeds past and present, on those things 
which I hadn’t done, as well as those I had 
committed. Oh! dear me, it would be simply 
awful, Nannette, I dread to even think of it!” 
with a small shiver of real. disgust. 

‘“‘ By staying away such a thing could not 
then happen,” continued the old woman, with 
a smile ; ‘if you dread so much, do not go.” 

**QOh, I must, I must, I must!’ cried Olive 
in an ascending scale of miserable and un- 
decided yearning, clasping her hands together 
with fervour. 

‘* Well, let us say no more then. You decide 
to go. Eh bien it is fixed. There is still how- 
ever one little thing not to be forgotten, if you 
are seen at the Pardon with—your—friend and 
alone.’ 

‘“* That is the worst part of it,’’ said Olive 
dismally, ‘‘everyone knows me so well about 
here, that Miss Daunt might easily hear of it. 


- Someone would be sure to mention it to her, 


just to see what she would say or do, very 
likely. Then ‘Dante's Inferno’ would be no- 
thing to my life for a little time. If I could 
only disguise myself in some way or other, 
so that no one would know me. Can’t you 
help me, Nannette? Do think of something 
there’s a dear!” 

“ Stay; I have a little idea,” interrupted 
Nannette, ceasing to shred her herbs. She 
saw how ardently the girl longed to go. It 
might not pacer’ be wise, but it was only 
natural/after all. Besides, there was a spice of 
adventurous romance about it, which secretly 
pleased the old}French woman, and made her 
not indisposed to further any scheme for 
carrying out Olive’s longing. 

‘* Listen now to what I say,” she went on, 
impressively; ‘supposing mademoiselle were 
to dress herself up as a peasant girl, how 
would it-be then?’’ 

“Oh! what fun. It would do splendidly, 
you dear old Nannette,” cried Olive iumping 
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up and giving the old woman a hug in her 
excitement; ‘‘ but where could I get the clothes 
from, and how could I alter my face?” 

“An easy affair enough if you will but 
listen, and not choke me first,” answered 
Nannette, comically. ‘‘ André shall ride into 
Quimpaire and get a little blonde wig from 
the coiffeur. No one will know what it is for, 
he will but hire it for two days, we will say. 
That will alter the whole face at once, with 
perhaps @ little brown stain on the skin. . As 
for the clothes you shall wear the brown 
dress and lace cap that belonged to my poor 
Jeanne who died, as you know, of fever in 
Rome, where she had taken service. They 
sent me her clothes after, and I keep them 
still. The dress and cap are little worn, and 
will fit you well. Sapristi! no one will know 
you then. You must me most in the darkness, 
and not laugh too loud with your—friend,” 
smiling shrewdly. 

“Oh! Nannette, it will be like going toa fancy 
ball; ” exclaimed Olive with a tiny gasp of 
delight. “I have always longed to goto a 
costume bail. You must make my skin ve 
brown, mind, and I shall wear the wig well 
down over my forehead. You are the dearest 
eld thing in the world, Nannette, I do believe,” 
and Olive kisses each wrinkled cheek. 

“There, my angel, let me go on with my 
work. The little affair is settled then. It is 
to be like I have said. Very good, it shall be 
all arranged for you,” and Nannette nodded 
her head with infinite self complacency. 

“ Zouave! come here, and just attend to 
what I say,’’ said Olive going to the door, 
kneeling on the threshold, and taking her 
dog’s head between her hands. 

Zouave’s eyes intimated that he was all 
attention. 

“I’m going to the Pardon of St. Thurian, 
but you cannot come with me; do you under. 
stand?” 

Zouave his tail dubiously. 

“You will have to stay at home my sweet 
eld dog—you must, indeed ; because if you go, 
you'll betray me. You will have to be shut 
vp in my room, and you must not try to get 
out. Promise me you will not try to follow 
 * she said on in an meer ys 

ouave stopped wagging his tail, and gazed 
up into her face with his luminous, beautiful, 
round eyes. What did his little mistress 
mean? Something in her voice was different 
to its usual harmony. It was not anger, or 
sorrow, or melancholy, or even wistful like 
it was sometimes when she spoke to him. It 
sounded like a new voice, with a fresh, sweet 
eadence in it, he had never heard there before. 

“Zouave!’? murmured the girl, tenderly, 
once more, “don’t look at me with such re- 
proachful eyes. I do not deserve it—intteed 
Idonot. I love you just the same as I did 
just as much as before, my own dear, faithful 
eld doggie. Not one atom less because I have 
found a new friend, I feel happy, Zouave, 
quite happy. I do not know exactly, why or 
wherefore. Perhaps it is because of having 
found a new friend. It may be so, but I am 
not sure of it.” 

‘But I am,’’ murmured the old woman to 
herself, over her thyme, and marjoram, and 
cage stalks, as she heard the girl talking thus 
softly to her dog, ‘‘as for being a friend! 
Well, we women always commence like that. 
it sounds better, I suppose. Poof! but the 
ending is not always so simple and sweet. 
Well, time will show. Why should she rest 
all her days here. For the old it is calm and 

enough, but for the yo 
them stretch out their pretty wings if they wish, 
and fly away. One is never young twice, that 
is very certain! ’’ and with this sage axiom, 
Nannette tied up her last little 
herbs. 

Olive did not hear the old woman’s murmur, 
for she had gone upstairs to get her lace pil- 
low, and to occupy her restless fingers 
2bout something. 

As for Zouave, he laid himself down in the 
sunshine, outside the kitchen door; his dog’s 


mind harassed with a vague knowledge that | 


—bah ! let. 





there was something abroad in the air about 
Moulinot, he could not define what. 

Fate had begun to roll its little ball in 
earnest, and the toy was a human ‘art, that 
was all, 

(To be continued.) 








A coop man and a wise man may at times 
be angry with the world, and at times grieved 
at it; but no man is ever discontented with the 
world if he does his duty in it. 


Work ror Women.—Lace-making has always 
been an industry for women, and, although 
the beautiful old laces of past times are rarely, 
if ever, made now, most of the old stitches 
have been revived; and in the Irish lace 
schools very beautiful specimens are turned 
out, while the Honiton lace-makers are always 
kept well employed. In Belgium and Venice 
one can still get modern lace as fine as any of 
the old, if one is ready to pay for it; but per- 
haps the taste of the age is rather for 
lace which is not so cruel to the workers as 
the old cobweb laces, which cost the unfortu- 
nate workers their eyesight sooner, or later. 
Limerick lace is nothing more nor less than 
tambour work on net. What is really clever 
about this kind of lace-making is that the 
worker often makes her lace without any pat- 
tern, simply drawing the outline with thread 
on the net ground of the article she is about 
to make. She then works in the design with 
her hook asshe goes on. Another trade that 
has been opened up for women is that of 
florists. The beautiful wreaths, baskets and 
devices which are sent on the occasions of 
deaths, silver weddings, birthdays or fétes 
have always been arranged by women ; but the 
trade is increasing, and in addition to this 
girls are now sent out to arrange the cut 
flowers in houses and for the dinner-table. 
There is nothing in this employment which 
the most fastidious need object to, and it is 
essentially woman’s work. 


Nice Foop or raz Burwese.—The flesh of the 
caps is much esteemed by the Kerens for 
‘ood, and the gall bladder for medicine. All 
lizards of the varanide family’ are highly 
valued for food, and sought for in hollow trees 
by the aid of dof. The Karens steal up the 
trees with a noose at the end of a bamboo, 
and snare them while leaping for the water, 
or catch them in a boat beneath the tree. The 
head is deemed venomous; but the flesh of 
the other parts is preferred to fowls. If not 
needed for immediate consumption, the cap- 
tive is rendered helpless by breaking some of 
the toes, and knotting the sinews. The eggs 
are equally esteemed. The padat (Liolepis 
gattatus) is herbivorous, and in high favour;as 
a viand. The flesh of the mijyoung (Crocodilus 
porosus), which is very common and reaches 
thirty feet in length, is in great request for 
food. A kind of turtle (Morenia ocellata 
during the inundation becomes scatter 
about the country, andon the subsidence of 
the floods, and during the grass-burning in 
April, many are either caught alive, or their 
scorched bodies are found afterwards, and 
greatly relished by the people. The flesh of 
the soft turtles is generally eaten by the Bur- 
mese, and may be good, though the animals 
are carnivorous. 
virgata) is algivorous, and is the “edible 
turtle’’ of India. The boatmen on the river 
make it a practice, when mooring at a spot, to 
hunt in the neighbouring thickets for lizards, 
chameleons, snakes, and similar reptiles, 
with which they flavour the invariable dish of 
boiled rice. Even lizards found dead are 
esteemed a great delicacy when cooked. The 
Burmese exhibit decided peculiarities in their 
choice of comestibles. Thereisa small kind of 
beetle which fabricates ballsof clay and rubbish 
as a nidus for its progeny, about the same sizé 
as tennis balls, and buries them in ground 
where cattle are stalled. These balls are eagerly 
sought after by the Burmese for the sake of 
the dainty grub contained within, which they 
devour with uncommon relish.—The Field. 
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SMILES AND KISSES. 


Buse-ryrp Violet, my darling, 
If we soon must part, + 
I will keep your love for‘ever 
Treasured in my heart ! 
Though fair maidens smile upon me, 
I shall ne’er forget 
One, who filled my heart with sunshine— 
Pure, sweet Violet. 


Press your lips to mine, my darling, 
Lift your tear-dimmed eye, 

With the old love-light there beaming, 
Ere we say good-bye ! 

It will be a world of comfort, 
In the future years, 

If I see your smiles at parting 
Mingle with your tears. 


Speak in low, soft voice, my darling, ° 
Words of love so sweet, 

While the white snowflakes are falling 
Where the brooklets meet. 

Tell me, if my love can cheer you 
When we are apart? 

Or shall you forget, my treasure, 
Vows of lip and heart? 


When the flowers of spring, my darling, 
Bloom on dew-gemmed lea, 

In that land where dwells my treasure, 
Will'you think of me? 

Will the song-birds sing as sweetly, 
As they sang of yore, 

When you are so far from loved ones, 
On a distant shore ? 


Mingle smiles and tears, my darling, 
Love and hope for me, : 
While the hours pass by so swiftly, 
And your charms I see. 
You will take the sunshine with you, 
I shall ne’er repine, 
If I know that you are waiting, 
Somewhere to be mine. 
T. D. M. 








ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
REWARD. 


—o— 
CHAPTER III. 

In spite of Clifford Dacre’s prediction the 
snow did not fall. The grey threatening 
snow-clouds passed away, and the weather 
became bright, clear and frosty. Susie Heath 
suggested the stoning of their host as a false 
prophet, Since no one had really wished the 
prophecy to be fulfilled, however, the sentence 
was not carried out. 

A full-dress rehearsal for the long-talked-of 
amateur theatricals was proceeding one glorious 
morning when Bertie Cavendish came in with 
the welcome news that the large pond of 
ornamental water in the park was frozen 
completely over, and in capital condition for 
skating. 

Captain Falconer, the stage-manager, 
sternly forbade his company to hurry over 
the recital, in order to get to the ice. No 
sooner was it over than they all hurried away 
to change their dresses and inspect their 
skates. 

Flocking down again in high spirits, laugh- 
ing and talking, they found the Vicar in the 
drawing-room, discussing some charitable 
schemes and Christmas recreations that were 
to be got ~~ the benefit of the village people 
with Mrs. Dacre. 

The Rev. Claude Grenville was a tall, dark, 
stalwart man, very much beloved by his 
parishioners, who prided themselves upon his 
exceptional abilities, and gloried in his occa- 
sional eccentricities. 

High church in ritual, Broad church in 
theology, a Radical in politics, the Rev. 
Claude’s strong original nature contrived to 
blend all these opposite attributes into perfect 
harmony, and prevent them from appearing 
in the least degree inconsistent. 
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No one ever regarded him in the light of a 
wet-blanket if he chanced to call when some 
pleasant plan was in course.of contemplation. 
Did he not originate and supervise nearly 
every bit of harmless dissipation that fell to 
the share of the Belmont people? Were not 
his ideas always worth having, whether alawn- 
tennis party ora mothers’ meeting happened 
to be the subject under discussion ? 

Most of the guests assembled at Belmont 
Abbey had met him before, and were able to 
greet him now as an old friend. 

‘*Our thoughts are on skating bent,” said 
Captain Falconer. “ Won't you join us, 
Vicar ?”’ 

The Rev. Claude shook a substantial pair 
of skates at them by way of reply. 

“I've tried the ice already,’’ he remarked, 
“and I’m going on again presently. Since it 
will bear me you may safely venture upon it. 
Allow me to detain you fer ten minutes, 
though. I want to know what help I may 
rely upon during the Christmas week; the ice 
won't melt meanwhile.” 

“What are we expected to do?” said a 
chorus of willing voices. 

‘First and foremost there’s the church to 
be decorated. Then I must have extra voices 
in the choir, and I think we might manage to 
get up an entertainment for the village 
people.” 

Bertie Cavendish groaned. 

‘* Have you deluded us down here.only to 
kill us with hard work, Mr. Dacre?” he in- 
quired, reproachfully, 

‘* Change of work constitutes rest,” said the 
inexorable Vicar, sitting down and proceeding 
to draw up a programme on the spot. 

A variety entertainment was presently de- 
cided’ upon, to consist of character songs, 
recitations, and a farce. Susie Heath under- 
took to play the part of Nan in Good for 
Nothing; Ned Lawrence, Bertie Cavendish, 
and Captain Falconer promising to represent 
the remaining characters. 

Elinor, Guy Singleton, and Lady Chippen- 
dale, having good voices, were at once pressed 
into the choir service. 

All volunteered to help with the decorations. 

“T think that will do,” said the Vicar, 
winding up his programme with a triumphant 
flourish. “I'll get a few bills printed at 
Bramley. Country ule like printed pro- 
grammes. They add to the éclat of the affair. 
I won’t detain you any longer. I know you 
are all anxious to be off.” 

Away they went, across the park, under 
the great leafless trees, the men with their 
ulsters on, the women in furs and velvets. 

“Tt is a lovely spot!” said Dlinor, pausing 
to admire the view beyond the park—the low 
blue hills, tha winding river, the distant 
cottages, red-tiled and picturesque. 

“Yes. You would hardly find anything to 
equal it throughout Warwickshire,” said the 
Vicar. ‘It is pastoral without being flat and 
tame. We can hardly help being proud of our 
scenery, Miss Campbell.” 

The remainder of the party had reached the 
ornamental water, now a sparkling sheet of 
ice, and skates were being adjusted. 

“What tiresome things they are!” said 
Susie Heath, palling vigorously at htr skates. 

“Let me put them on for you,” cried Ned 
Lawrence, going down on one knee for that 
purpose. 

“T volunteered as we came along to look 
after Miss Heath while skating,” interrupted 
Bertie Cavendish, “and I take that to include 
pitting on the skates. The privilege of doing 
80 belongs to me.” 

Already a rivalry was springing up between 
the two men, thanks to Susie’s flirting pro- 
pensities, 

“You may both put one on,” said Susie, 
calmly, resting her hands upon the light iron 
railing, and raising her pretty, well-shod foot 
for the skate that Ned was holding. “That 
will prevent you from quarrelling over it. 
Mr. Cavendish, it-is your turn!” 

Bertie fastened on his skate, glancin 
defiantly at Ned as he did so. Ned return 


as. Susie termed it, amused her immensely, 

They were soon on the ice, skating and 
sweeping about in every direction. Gu 
Singleton kept close to Elinor, while Ne 
and Bertie hovered round Susie Heath, each 
wishing the other would go away and leave 
him a clear field. 

Captain Falconer and Mrs. Dacre skated 
away side by side. The Vicar, who was a 
splendid skater, joined first one group. and 
then another, teaching them to describe 
qoaroetzion! figures ‘on the ice with their 

tes 


Lady Cxlupeniole watched them wistfull 
from the bank, Standing still was cold, stupi 
work, and the skaters appeared to be having 
a good time of it. ‘ 

“IT should like to go on if there are any 
skates to spare,’ she said, presently. 

‘Nonsense, Clara! You can’t skate, and 
you are too old to learn,’ said her husband, 
tartly. ‘* You will only make a spectacle of 
yourself for the others to laugh at.” 

He could, not haye made a more unlucky 
speech. Too old to learn! What middle- 
aged woman could endure such an insult 
withont retaliating ? 

“That is pres opinion,’’ she rejoined, 
fueezingly. “I shall get on very well after 
a little practice. Your own infirmities, 
Ernest, lead you to imagine that every one 
resembles you in being old and incapable.”’ 

The skates were brought and strapped on. 
Then Lady Chippendale contiqnaly descended 
the bank, clinging to Clifford Dacre’s.arm. 
Her husband watched her performance with a 
malicious smile. 

“Oh, thankyou. Yes, very nice indeed. I 
shall get quite used to it presently,” she 
gasped, after her first essay upon the ice, 
clutching convulsively at her supporter, 
‘‘Very difficult to preserve your balance, 
isn’t it? Don’t, for pity’s sake, let. go of 
me, Mr. Dacre!” 

Clifford Dacre, growing tired of his fair bur- 
den, after a few more rounds persuaded her 
to venture along boldly by herself. Nothing 
can equal the airy grace of a good skater, 
but the movements and the attitudes as- 
sumed by a timid one on the spur of the 
moment are the reverse of graceful. 

“Lady Chippendale is not getting on very 
well,” remarked Susie Heath, with a wicked 
smile, as her ladyship flew suddenly half 
way across the ornamental water, nearly 
knocking Elinor down in her progress, 

‘‘ Reminds one rather of Sanger’s rs areoy 
waltzing round the ring,” said Bertie Caven- 
dish, laughingly. 

“ How can you be so cruel?” rejoined:Susie. 
“Why don’t you go to her assistance, poor 
thing?” 

‘She has gone to the Church for support,” 
answered Bertie, Lady Chippendale having 
at that moment almost tumbled into the 
Vicar’s arms. . 

‘* Offer to help her, and she will then have 
the benefit of the Law as well.” 

“Thanks, but I'd much rather stay with 
you. What was that noise?’ he continued, 
in a startled tone. ‘Did you hear it?” 

“Yes, it sounded like the ice cracking,” 
said Susie, fearfully. ‘Had we better tell the 
others ?;” 

“They may have heard it. I wonder how 
deep the water is?” 

“Over eight feet in some parts; but the ice 
is very thick, There won’t——” 

‘Ob! save me! save me ! save me !”’ shrieke? 
a wild, frightened voice, amidst the cracking of 
ice and gurgling of water. 

For a second the skaters stood motionless, 
gazing blankly at a great hole in the ice, 
through which Lady Chippendale had dis- 
appeared. The sun had tended to weaken the 
not very thick ice in that particular corner, 
and her ladyship’s unusual weight had done 
the rest. ‘ 

Phe Vicar and Guy Singleton were the first 





to recover their presence of mind and rush to 


| her assistance, 


the look with interest, and the “mutual glare,” 





“Forma chain, all of you,” cried the latter ; 
and a chain of human beings, hand linked in 
hand, soon stretc from the bank to the 
mouth of the yawning, splintered hole. 

Guy, who was at the end of the chain, laid 
himself down on the ice, and peered ‘into the 
dark water beneath it. As the drowning 
woman failed to rise to the surface he 
plunged boldly in, and dived in search of her. 

A few terrible seconds ensued before his 
hand became visible, clutching ineffectnally 
at the slippingice. With the otherhe supported 
Lady Chippendale’s insensible form. 

‘* Make the hole larger, and send for poles,” 
he shouted, as well as his shivering, chattering 
teeth would permit. ‘‘ Quick, or we shalt 
both be drowned. - Her weight ing me 
down.” 

The other men, assisted by the kee: and 
gardeners, who had come to their aid, broke 
away the ice, and laid a stout pole ‘within 
Guy’s reach, holding it firmly at the other 
end. He grasped it, and by slow, careful 
degrees the half-drowned. pair were drawn 
from their perilous position, and placed in 
safety on the bank, 

“ She’s dead, ‘and it’s entirely her‘own fault,”’ 
moaned Lord Chippendale, bending over his 
wife in helpless sorrow. In spite of their 
frequent wrangles they were very much 
attached to each other, and his grief was. 
something terrible to witness. 

“Not dead, my lord, only insensible,” said 
the Vicar, reassuringly, as he helped te wrap 
Lady Ohippendale in the blankets brought 
from the Abbey for that purpose. “Has any- 
one thought to send fer a doctor?” 

“ Yes, I have,” replied Clifford’ Daere. “ He 
will be at the Abbey almost as soon as we 
are.” 

Ned Lawrence and Bertie Cavendish helped 
to-carry the unfortunate lady home with alt 
possible speed, Mrs. Dacre having hurried on 
in front to get the reom properly prepared for 
her. 

“An unfortunate ending to our ‘first skating 
party,” remarked the Reverend’ Claude, 
gravely. “ I hope the shack she has-sustained 
will not endanger Lady Chippendales lite.” 

“What a pity she ventured aponthe ice,” 
said Elinor, while Susie Heath thought 
remorsefully of the laugh she had - lately 
indulged in at her ladyship’s expense. ; 

“Put this blanket round you, Guy,” said 
the Vioar, ‘and jump intoa warm bath as 
soon as you gethome. It may prevent you 
from taking cold after your immersion.” 

“TI look like an Ojibbeway Indian,” re- 
monstrated Guy, as the Vicar enveloped him 
in a huge blanket, and hurried him on im the 
direction of the Abbey 

“Never mind; they are very decent people 
in their way. Appearances ate not to be 
thought of in a case of ency.” 

“ After this dip I shall never believe. in the 
doctrine of total immersion,” said Guy, drily. 
“ Why, Elinor, what is'‘the matter?” 

For Elinor’s eyes were full of tears, and her 
slight form trembled convulsively, as she tried 
to keep pace with the tall, stalwartyoung fellow 
muffied up in the blanket, 

« Nothing, now that you are out of danger, 
Guy,” she replied, thankfally. ‘It is foolish 
of me to be so nervous, but I seemed. to live 
through an eternity of suspense while you 
were out of sight under the ice, searching for 
Lady Chippendale. I’m—Pm afraid I should 
almost have hated her had you been drowned 
in trying to save her.” 

To evoke-such a proof of Dlinor's love for 
him Guy would cheerfully have plunged into 
icy water every day for an unli period to 
save a drowning woman. He was-youug, you 
see, and remy ti oe to him. an 

On reaching the y the cheering -ne' 
that Lady Chippendale had recovered con- 
sciousness awaited them. The doctor 
was there in attendance upon her, he did 


not regard the accident as one likely toleadto 
serious consequences, . 

Guy went to his room and hed a warm 
bath. He was soon down again, inquirin 
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f any letters or telegrams had arrived for 


1100. 

There proved to be only one letter in a blue 
nvelope. He.tore it open antl eagerly scanned 
he contents. Judging from the expression 
that crossed his face they could not have been 
very satil tory. 

“Third again!” he muttered, angrily. 
«Will my luck never take a turn for the 
better?” 

Captain Falconer, who was standing by him, 
ould tell frem personal experience the nature 
if the communication that he had received. 

“T wouldn’t plunge in too deeply if I were 
you, old fellow,” he said, warningly. ‘‘ Book- 
inakersare a snare and a delusion, and straight 

ips from the. knowing ones in nine cases out 
of ten lead you astray, and play the devil with 
your income.” 

He only meant to convey a friendly caution, 
having formed his own conclusions from the 
pink sporting papers that Guy perused so 
eagerly, and the frequent Septessens telegrams 

that came-to-the Abbey for him, 

But Guy took the remonstrance in bad part, 
and turned away with a remark to the effect 
that he-was quite capable of managing-his own 
affairs, 

“The usual fate‘of those who try to give 
advice,” thought the Captain. ‘ The turf it- 
self is not. more green than many of the foolish 
boys who hope to make a fortune by it,” 


— 


CHAPTER Iv. 


“T want word with you, Dacre,” said Guy 
Singleton, intercepting his cousin on his way 
from the breakfast-room. 

“I suppose you can have it,” replied Clif- 
ford Dacre, sullenly. ‘Come into my study. 
Now, what do you wish me to do for you? 
We are such excellent friends, you and I; we 
onehe Se to stand upon ceremony with each 
other, 

He had thrown himself into a chair while 
speaking, anda sneering look rested upon his 
broad, pinkish face. His relation to the bull- 
dog tribe. seemed: more apparent than ever. 
Guy Singleton, regarding him in silent scorn, 
knew that the appeal he was about to make 
would prove useless, and felt angry with-him- 





self for haying ventured upon it, since it would 
only result in fresh humiliation and annoy- 
ance, 


Nevertheless, with a dogged, desperate 
resolve at his heart, he proceeded to put. his 
request-into words. . 

“There is no love lost between us, at an 
rate,” he said, quietly, ‘‘On that aceount 
am about to make a proposal to you which, if 
you ee to it, will. release us from the dis- 
agrees, le necessity of living in the same 

ouse,”” 

“Indeed! Are you about to change your 
residence ?”’ inquired the other, insolently, “I 
shall not place any obstacles in the way of 
your doing so,” 

Guy bit his lip till the blood_came to keep 
back atorrent of passionate invective. Clif- 
ford Dacre’s coarse, open hostility was fast 
becoming too much for his powers of endur- 
ance, 

_“T am as anxious to goas you are“to get 
rid of me,” he replied, with a dangerous 
flash in his grey eyes; “but I shall not quit 
Belmont Abbey simply to oblige you. The 
obligation must be mutual. Iam in want of 
ae _ In return for three thousand pounds 

will sign @ paper renouncing my right to 
reside here, and yon will then have too place 
to yourself. Considering that the estate brings 
you in thirty thousand yearly, and that at one 
time you entertained not the faintest hope. of 
obtaining it, I do not think my demand can be 
called an excessive one,” 

“Three thousand! Only three thousand! ’ 
repeated Clifford Dacre, smoothly contract- 
ing his light eyes till they emitted an un- 
pleasant leer, 

“ Give me that,” continued Guy Singleton, 


earnestly, ‘and, I will never trouble you | 











again. It will enable me to carry out an 
object that I have in view, and—whether I 
sink or swim—I shall not apply to you for 
assistance in the future. Axe you willing to 
accept my terms ?’’ 

“No!” thundered Clifford Dacre. ‘“ You 
and your terms be hanged! You shall not 
have a farthing of the old mdn’s money while 
Iam alive to look after it. It’s like your con- 
founded impudence to propose terms to meat 
all, you who are next door but one to a 


‘IT mean what I say; you’re little better 
than a beggar, and yet I’m overlooked and 
thought nothing of in my own house when 
you are present. I hate to see you hanging 
about the place, but I won’t buy you out. 
That’s just what you’d like, and on that 
account I won’t do it. You’ve a right to 
remain here, worse luck, and you may make 
the most of your right. You'll get nothing 
else from me. I’d turn you out of the Abbey 
to-morrow but for that old dotard’s will.’ 

Mad with rage Guy Singleton threw himself 
upon his cousin. 

“You hound ! I'll teach you. to address me 
in a different manner,” he cried, hoarsely. 
felling him to the gyound with one clean, 
vigorous blow, delivered straight from the 
shoulder. 

“Clifford! Guy! whatare you doing?” 
said a frightened voice ; and poor Mrs. Dacre 
flung herself between the two men to prevent 
further violence. 

With an effort Guy restrained the anger that 
possessed him, and allowed his fallen foe to 
rise unmolested. 

‘Your husband has grossly insulted me, 
Mrs. Dacre,” he said, quietly. ‘After what 
has just transpired between usI can no longer 
sit at the same table with him, or keep up a 
semblance of friendship. While I remain 
here I shall keep to my own rooms, and avoid 
all unnecessary communication with the rest 
of the household.” 

“T’ll bring. an action for assault against 
you,”’ rejoined Clifford Dacre, savagely. ‘‘ You 
shall smart for this before mauy days are 
over.” 

‘““At present the smarting is all on your 
side,’’ observed Guy, with a scornful look. 

‘Don’t answer him; please go away now, 
Guy; you will only make it;worse for me if you 
remain,’’ whispered Mrs. Dacre, piteously, 
and Guy went. 

Between anger, disappointment, and 
anxiety, his mind was in a state of chaos. 

He had fancied that Clifford Dacre would be 
only too glad to get rid of him on such easy 
terms. To have these terms refused, and to 
be insulted into the bargain, was enough to 
anger any ordinary man. 

“T’ve played my. last card in that direc- 
tion,” he said to himself, bitterly, as he 
ascended the wide staircase three stairs at a 
time. ‘I've tried to keep square with him, 
and to get the money I need by fair and 
honourable means. But the brute hasn’t the 
heart of a.manin him. It will be open war 
between us now. I care nothing for that. 
The misery is to see the winning-post so near 
at hand, and yet to lose a splendid chance 
through the want of a few miserable thou- 
sands. Wasever a manso cruelly treated by 
Fortune? Icould well-nigh' hate Uncle Roger 
for bringing me up with great expectations, 
only to disappoint me at the last. Had he 
lived but one day 1 all might have been 
different. Hewasevidently relenting towards 
me when he died.” 

Roger Belmont had: indeed sent for his 
disinherited nephew preyieus to his death 
taking place. But paralysis had set in before 
Guy arrived, rendering the old man speech- 
less. 

He knew his’ nephew, and made desperate 
efforts to render some important communica, 
tion intelligible to him. But those around 
him had failed to understand the meaning he 
strove to convey, and he died with the much- 
Gesized information legked within his. breast, 








lacking the silver key of speech to set it at 
liberty. 

“Guy! what has happened? What maker 
you look so angry ?” inquired Elinor, pausing: 
on her way to Lady Chippendale’s room with 
some flowers to interrogate her lover. 

“‘T have asked a favour at the hands of my 
wealthy cousin, and met with an insalting 
refusal, that is all,” he replied, in a tone of 
assumed lightness. 

‘‘What ashame!” cried Elinor, indignantly. 
“Tf it were not for Mrs. Dacre I would leave 
the Abbey at once. Clifford Dacre is the 
personification of meanness and vulgarity.” 

‘My experience,’’ Guy continued, ‘ goes to 
prove that people are always ready to give you 
one thing, viz., advice. Itcoststhem nothing, 
and, as a rule, it is worth exactly what it 
costs. When the question happens to relate 
to money, however, it meets with a very 
different reply.” 

** Do you want money, Guy?” 

“Of course I do, you dear little goose ! 
How am I to build up the fortune you require 
without any foundation? Money makes 
a 
‘‘ Wouldn’t Clifford lend you any, then?”’ 

‘No, and I shall not ask him again. One 
humiliation of that kind is quite enongh, 
Don’t worry yourself about me, Nell. I shall 
meet with friends in some other quarter, and 
I shall claim you yet before the year ex- 
pires.” 

Elinor laid her slender hand upon his 
arm, 

‘‘Don’t do anything rash or foolish, Guy, 
dear!” she said, pleadingly. “Things wilt 
come right in time, if we only wait.” 

“‘T have served an apprenticeship to long 
waiting and disappointment,” he rejoined, 
curtly. “I hope soon to be emancipated 
from both. My place at table will be vacant 
from to-day. I shall feast in solitary stato 
to avoid meeting Clifford Dacre.” 

“Qh, Guy! what a wretched state of 
affairs! We shall hardly see anything of 
each other after to-day, then?” 

“TI shall meet you in the grounds or the 
picture-gallery sometimes,” was the unsatis- 
factory reply. ‘In the cgurse of a few days 
I shall be going to London on business. If f 
decide to make my name there I shall run 
down here occasionally, just to assert the 
privilege I possess, and set Clifford Dacre at 
defiance.” 

‘“‘Don’t harbour revengeful fellings, Guy,’’ 
said Elinor, gently. “It is Christmas time 
remember, and we should try to forgive ever 
our worst enemies then.’ 

‘* You're a good girl, Nell; but for the ho 
of winning you eventually I should hardly 
care to go on living,’ said Guy, indirectly, 
putting his arm round her suddenly, and tak- 
ing the kiss that she had once refused to give 
him. “ It’sall up with the Canadian prospect, 
but I’ve a far better scheme in my head for 
obtaining you upon your own terms within the 
specified time.” ' 

Then he let her go, and Elinor proceeded on 
her way to Lady Chippendale’s room, vaguely 
anxious and .apprehensive of trouble yet to 
come. ah 

Her ladyship, who had received little injary” 

beyond a fright and a severe cold from her 
immersion, was sitfing up in bed, attired in 
a superlative dressing-gown, holding a recep- 
tion. 
Nearly all the lady visitors staying at the 
Abbey and the doctor’s wife were assembled 
in her room, condoling with her and disougs- 
ing the accident. The parrot’s cage stood on 
a side-table, and Lord Chippendale sat by. the- 
bed with a book in his hand, from which he 
had just been reading aloud. On the whole 
Lady Chippendale rather enjoyed the impor- 
tance and the attention that her accident hac: 
been the means of conferring upon her. 

‘‘What lovely flowers!” she exclaimed, 
gratefully, as Elinor placed the fresh, frag- 
rant blossoms close to the fair invalid’s face, 

‘‘How kind of you to bring :them, Miss 
Campbell! Really, one has to be ill, or to 
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meet with an accident, before they can dis- las a noted chef for the well-dressed multi- 


cover how many friends they possess. 
, keep up the illusion a little longer, only I feel 


so absurdly well, and I want to get down-/| be a success. 


stairs to-morrow for the theatricals and the 
dance.” 

“Your high-spirits run away with you, 
Clara, and lead you to imagine that you are 


I'd | tude. 


The theatricals were unanimously voted to 
The trial scene from the 
Merchant of Veniee came first on the pro- 
gramme. Elinor’s sympathetic, ag oo & 
studied rendering of Portia was highly 
praised ; while Susie Heath, as the bright, 


stroriger than what you really are,” observed | saucy Nerissa, evoked a storm of applause, 


Lord Chippendale, solemnly. ‘ You must not 
get about too soon, and, above all, you must take 
plenty of nourishment.” 


and secured fresh victims for future flirta- 
tions. 
Elinor had no part to play in the other half 


“T really can’t take much, my appetite is | of the programme—some scenes from The 


.always so poor,” replied her ladyship. 


School for Scandal. She was glad of this, for 


Considering that the faithful Lawkins was | the unusual excitement had brought on a 


constantly entering the room with fresh | racking, nervous headache. 


As soon as she 


supplies of beef-tea, jelly, oysters, and cham-! could get away she ran upstairs to her room 
pagne, all which were duly partaken of, Lady | to find some aromatic vinegar that she had 


Chippendale's want of appetite could have 
existed only in her imagination. 
“* How am I ever to thank Mr. Singleton for 


brought with her, as the best-known cure for 
that complaint. 
The maids were all looking on at the per- 


saving me at the risk of his own life?” she | formance from the background, and Elinor 
presently inquired, pausing in the act of rais- | was too considerate to ask one of them to fetch 


ing a spoonful of jelly to her mouth. 
was really quite a romantic affair. As the 
reward of his gallant conduct I ought to 
marry him. What a pity, Ernest, that you 
should stand in the way of such an appro- 
priate ending to a charming three-volume- 
novel-like-incident ! ” 

‘I’m very sorry, my dear,” said Lord Chip- 
pendale, placidly. ‘“I’ll do anything in reason 
to oblige you, but I have no particular desire 
to take up thy place in the family vault before 
my time. If the rescuer and rescued insist on 
coming together it must be managed through 
the Divorce Court.” 

Elinor laughed ; the idea of Guy Singleton 
and stout, jolly Lady Chippendale being in 
love with each other was so exquisitely amus- 
ing. 

‘* Perhaps I’m better off as I am,” said her 
ladyship, glancing keenly at the girl's lovely 
face. ‘‘ Who knows? I might discover after 
I had married him that I had a rival, and that 
would be shocking, Ernest. I shall not take 
proceedings. We may as well go on bearing 
with each other for the remainder of our 
natural existence.” 

Mrs. Dacre entered the room at this moment, 
and Elinor slippped quietly away, thankful to 
get beyond the reach of Lady Chippendale’s 
kindly but inquisitive gaze, that seemed to 
read her secret as if it were written upon her 
sensitive face. 


Confusion reigned supreme throughout 
the Abbey on the following day. The finish- 
ing touches were being put to the stage, the 
wigs and costumes from town underwent a 
final inspection, while nervous, uncertain 
amateurs were to be met with in out-of-the- 
way corners, rehearsing their respective parts 
to any one upon whom they could prevail to 
listen. 

Luncheon was a: scratch meal, hurried 
through by all save the few fortunate people 
who had not pledged themselves to tread the 
boards that night. 

The theatricals were to be followed by a 
dance, and young hearts beat high in glad 
anticipation of the coming pleasure. 

Guy Singleton’s absence was commented 
upon at first by several of Clifford Dacre’s 
guests. No explanation, beyond a terse remark 
to the effect that Guy had elected to remain in 
his own rooms being vouchsafed to them by 
their host, the subject was allowed to drop. 
They had all heard of Roger Belmont’s will, 
with the peculiar conditions attached to it, and 
the consequent ill-feeling existing between the 
two cousins was no secret. They could only 
surmise that some fresh grievance had arisen 
between Clifford and Guy, resulting in open 
hostility, and the withdrawal of the latter 
from the domestic circle. 

Carriages drove up to the grand entrance in 
quick succession thatevening. ‘“ The nobility, 
clergy, and gentry,” to quote Ned Lawrence, 
were well represented. Mr. Dacre’s man- 
cook had been working hard for days past to 
prepare a supper that should do credit to him 





“It | the vinegar for her. 
“The oo seems quite deserted,” she said , 


to herself, with a smile, as she went quickly 
along the dimly-lighted corridor. 
servants are stage-struck ! ” 

She had nearly reached the door of her 
room when a tall man with a long dark beard, 
and a soft felt hat slouched low over his face, 
came along the corridor towards her on his way 
downstairs. . 

Just a little startled, since she had not 


** Even the 


Abbey, Elinor glanced at him in passing. 
To her surprise she failed to recognize him, 


knowledge on his part. 

‘* Who can he be?” thought Elinor, as the 
unknown disappeared from sight down the 
staircase. 

She knew there were carpenters from 
Bromley, who had helped to put up the 
stage, staying in the house. This man might 


seemed odd that he should be roaming about 
the corridors by himself. 

“TI will mention it when I go down,” she 
decided, as she bathed her throbbing temples 
with the aromatic vinegar that never failed 
to give relief. ‘‘Oh, howI wish Guy were 
among us to-night, instead of being shut up in 
his own rooms, poor fellow !” 

She remained in her room for nearly ten 
minutes. 

On her way down she encountered Guy with 
his ulster on, going to smoke a cigar in the 
grounds. - 

‘* What a killing dress, Nell! * he remarked, 
admiringly. 

‘*T’m glad you like it,” she replied, gently. 
‘I wish so much that you fhe join us just 
for to-night, Guy.” m4 

“IT can’t,” he replied ; ‘‘ but, like Tennyson’s 
uninvited lover, I can watch the lighted 
windows, aware that my queen-rose is in- 
side.” 

Between the theatricals and the dance 
Elinor’s attention was so completely en- 
grossed that she forgot to allude to the 
strange man she had met in the corridor. 


CHAPTER V. 


Breakrast on the morning after the theatri- 
cals and the dance was a very late affair. 
Fresh relays of tea, coffee, toast, eggs and 
broiled ham were ‘placed upon the table any 
time between nine and twelve. 

.Mrs. Dacre was a liberal hostess, and her 
guests were not fettered by any vexatious 
rules, or compelled to partake of lukewarm 
solids and liquids if they failed to put in an 
appearance at the proper hour. 

Susie Heath and Captain Falconer were 
among the stragglers who took their places at 
the breakfast-table just as the others were 
about to leave it. 

“T’m not the only sluggard, that’s one 
comfort!” Susie remarked, with a sigh of 





relief. ‘One doesn’t feel half so guilty when 
other people have been and gone and done tie 
same thing. Captain Falconer, I thought you 
prided yourself upon your early rising?” 

“So I do, as a rule,” replied the Captain, 
helping himself liberally to kidneys; “ but 
every rule admits of some exceptions, Miss 
Heath.” 

“The early bird catches the worm,” ob. 
served Bertie Cavendish, sententiously. 

He had been one of the first down, for a 
wonder, and he wanted to make the most of 
it. : 
“More fool the worm for getting up so 
early!” said Captain Falconer. ‘That re. 
mark, by-the-bye, belongs to Lord Dundreary. 
I ~— originate anything so profound my. 
self.” 

“T’m awfully tired!’ said Susie, rising 
from the table to give the parrot a lump of 
sugar. “I think I must have danced too 
much last night.” 

“No, Susie, it won’t do!” cried Elinor 
Campbell, cutting off her retreat in the direc. . 
tion of the door. ‘ You’ve got an easy-chair 
and a novel in your mind’s eye, but you'll not 
enjoy either this morning. We've promised 
to help the Vicar, and the day after to-morrow 
is Christmas Day. There are the wreaths 
and the decorations to finish, and Mrs. Dacre 
wants us to go round with her in the pony- 
carriage to distribute the gifts. Put your 
things on at once, lazy girl, and don’t keep us 


' waiting!” 
expected to meet any one in that part of the ! 


“ May I accompany 


ou?’ inquired Bertie 
Cavendish. ‘I shoul 


like to get some in- 


' sight into the mysteries of district-visiting. 
although the quick, nervous start that he gave | 
on perceiving her evidently implied superior | 


When the Premier himself does not disdain 
to discuss jam, and preside at mothtrs’-meet- 
ings, humbler individuals ought cheerfully to 
follow in his footsteps.” 

‘* We don’t want you,’’ said Susie, remorse- 
lessly. ‘* You would only be in the way. You 
might carry the basket, but we could make no 
other use of you. Elinor, shall we—— Why, 


‘ Hortense! what is the matter?” 
be one of them. Yet, even in that case, it | 





thirty the wit, at forty 


For Hortense, Mrs. Dacre’s French maid, 
had suddenly thrown open the dining-room 
door, and now stood just within the room, her 
eyes nearly bolting out of her head, her fixed 
red colour gone, leaving her face deathly pale. 

Such an irregular proceeding on the part of 
one of the well-trained Abbey servants took 
all present by surprise. 

rs. Dacre half-rose from her chair, think- 
ing the woman must be ill. 

‘“* Why, Hortense! ’” she began, mildly, echo- 
ing Susie’s words; “what is the matter? 
Why don’t you speak? ”’ 

The Frenchwoman gasped for breath. 

“Oh, monsieur!. Oh, madam!” she cried, 
wildly; “there has been a t robbery ! 
The iron safe has been opened, and the dia- 
monds are gone!” 

An exclamation of horrified surprise greeted 
this announcement. 

With a muttered oath Clifford Dacre rushed 
upstairs to his wife’s dressing-room, followed 
by all the others. 

The maid’s story proved itself to be only too 
correct. The iron safe had been unlocked in 
the ordinary way, and the diamonds, with the 
exception of the few Mrs. Dacre had worn on 
the previous night, abstracted. : 

“Where did you put the key, last night, 
after taking out the jewellery your mistress 
required ? ’? demauded Clifford Dacre, turning 
fiercely upon the frightened woman. 

‘*T put it in the dressing-case.”’ 

es Was the dressing-case locked?” : 

No. Hortense, in her hurry, wanted in 
dozen places at once to dress the performers, 
and generally superintend their make-up, had, 
penneachrpen f omitted to lock the dressing- 
case as usual, : ; 

Clifford Dacre’s anger redoubled on hearing 


this. 
(To be continued.) 








Ar twenty years of age the will reigns, at 
e judgment. 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


I suppose in all this world of human life, in 
all this seething, fevered hue of humanity, 
there is no calamity so cruel, no affliction so 
terrible, as that of being forgotten.| In that 
state are included so many evils we all feel 
against indifference, coldness lack of love. 
Bnt what are these compared to the awful 
loneliness, the exquisite torture, of being for- 
gotten ? 

Just think of it, you who have happy homes 
and loving friends, who complain if an absent 
one writes just a little seldomer than you 
desire! Just picture to yourself the exist- 
ence of a woman so cut adrift from all past 
ties that it is almost as if she had no past— 
almost as though a sponge, dipped in Lethe’s 
magic water, been pressed across the 
earlier years, and she was left to conflict the 
stream of life alone ; no friends, no hopes, no 
wishes ! 

And this was the fate‘of Magdalen—of the 
woman who had been the love of Herbert Sin- 
clair’s boyhood—whose sin had made her a 
miserable outcast. Weak and erring as she 
was she had some generous impulues left. 
When she met her husband and pleaded to 
him for charity, when, instead of reproachiug 
her or of turning a deaf ear like the priest 
and Levite of the parable, he opened his purse 
to her, and gave her freely what she asked. 
Then a great wave of remorse filled her heart, 
all that was best and truest ih her nature 
revived; and as she left his presence the poor 
outcast had but one resolve, one purpose, to 
**do him a good turn if she could.” IMIG 

Weeks passed on ; she spent them in tend- 
ing her child, the little girl who was of the 
noble house of Portsea, and whose father ig- 
nored her existence. That little life was very 
dear to Magdalen ; but when no human efforts 
could prolong it, when the fatherless child 
had closed her innocent eyes for ever on this 
lower world, an idea came to the bereaved 
mother as strange as it was generous, as much 
akin as it was self-sacrificing. 

She had promised herself to do something 
for her husband. Why should she not remove 
the shadow which darkened his life? He was 
& prosperous man, he came of a grand old 
family.} The one drop of bitterness in his life 
must be herself. Why should she not rid him 
of her for ever as surely as though she lay in 
her coffin ? 

It was as great a mistake as any she could 
have made; but to do her justice, poor, erring 
one, she’knew nothing of the English law; her 
ideas of right and wrong were very vague. She 
believed that if her husband thought her dead, 
—if no one ever knew but what she was dead 
—why then she thought he would be as free 
from all matrimonial bonds as though he had 
never called her wife. That was her idea, to 
remove herself, as it were, from the world, and 
set Herbert free. 

It was soeasy. She held her child's certifi- 
cate of death, which testified that Magdalen 
Sinclair had died of consumption, and gave 
the age and date. By simply inserting the 
figure two before the age of her little girl the 
certificate answered precisely for herself. 
Herbert had never heard of the child’s birth, 
how, then, should he suspect the fraud prac- 
tised upon him ? 

She posted the news to him and went back 
to London ; but, alas! a new trouble was upon 
her, worse than all those she had borne be- 
fore—she was alone ! 

Magdalen had never known loneliness be- 
fore; her child had come to her a very few 
months after she had left her husband, and 
she and her little girl had never once been 
separated. Then, too, she had friends; even 





the outcasts of this world make friends with 
others as helpless as themselves; even the 
most poverty-stricken creature have often 
equally miserable beings with whom they can 
exchange confidences. But now this was all 





over. She could not go back tothe miserable 
court in Chelsea ; she dared not frequent her 
old haunts. She had elected to be dead, to be 
lost sight of and forgotten. She felt Herbert 
might doubt the news that reached him just 
enough to set a few inquiries on foot; there- 
fore the places that used to know her must 
know her no more. If her sacrifice was to 
avail him for whom it had been made she 
must bury her dead past and begin afresh. 

She was five or six-and-twenty. She pos- 
sessed decent clothes, and a little silver in her 
purse, but no friends, no recommendation, no 
single plan for the future. All she wanted 
was to be hidden, and yet she had no energy 
to think of the hiding. 

When she had posted the letter, when the 
deed was done, and beyond recall, she wandered 
aimlessly up and down the London streets. 

It was early spring. The West-end was 
gay and bustling ; the season well begun. 

Magdalen watched handsome carriages, full 
of fair, bright women, pass her as in a dream. 
She heard gay voices and careless laughter, 
that seemed to her almost as though it came 
from another world. She felt so far away 
from all that went on around her that now 
and again she asked herself who she was and 
what she was doing there. Could it be that 
she was really pom few 1) to all, as she had 
seemed to be; and was this merely her spirit 
looking on at the scenes where she had used 
to move ? 

She roused herself by a bitter laugh. 

‘*T musn’t think,” she muttered. ‘ I’d better 
do anything than that. Why, if I thought 
much longer I should go mad, and then I 
might be letting out my secret, and it do him 
no good after all.” 

She went into a tavern, and called for a 
glass of gin. She swallowed it neat, and went 
out again. That awful sickening despair 
mended for the moment; that terrible sense 
of loneliness deadened just for a brief space. 

Poor creature! poor outcast! the remedy 
for her misery had to be repeated many times 
that day. 

Her purse was well nigh empty towards 
nightfall, and the + aye problem of her future 
stood still unsolved. 

“If only I dared do it!” 

She was standing on Blackfriars-bridge. It 
was past ten by this time. The crowded 
thoroughfare was well-nigh deserted in com- 
parison to what had been. The same silvery 
moon which had shone on Herbert and his 


darling by the banks of the Way shone also on’ 


this miserable outcast as she looked down 
upon the calm, still water of Father Thames, 
and longed with a yearning full of keenest 
pain to put an end for ever to her life that 
was such a burden to herself, such a trouble 
to other people. 

‘‘ If only I dared do it!” 

A sudden splash, a few moments of suffer- 
ing, and all would be over. No more fevered 
thoughts, nv more aching longings ! 

The temptation was intolerable. Another 
moment and Magdalen must have yielded, 
when a child’s voice fell upon her ear—a little 
girl’s innocent treble calling,— 

‘*‘ Mother ! mother! ”’ 

It was some respectable tradesman taking 
his wife and child home from some little holi- 
day, and the baby voice had been raised in 
admiration of the many lights reflected on the 
waters. 

Probably not one of the family party had 
ever glanced at Magdalen,’ and yet that 
childish voice saved her. For one instant she 
believed it was her own child calling to her; 
then, when she knew her mistake, she re- 
membered the little one, so pure and sinless, 
and could not shut herself off from all hope 
of ever seeing her again by a suicide’s death. 
It was anawful temptation. The whole scene 
took, perhaps, three minutes, but it was the 
turning point in a soul’s history. 

It° was over. She had turned away, as 
though even now she could not trust herself 
too near those tempting waters, when she felt 
a hand laid upon her shoulder, 





‘* Have you no home?” 

The speaker was a shrewd, intelligent- 
looking man of, perhaps, fifty years of age. 
He had watched Magdalen throughout the 
scene we; have described, had seen her face 
change at the sound of the child’s voice, and 
understood what had saved her. 

It was not a handsome face, the features 
were too strongly marked ; but if ever goodness 
and charity were stamped upon a man’s 
physiognomy both were stamped upon Dr. 
Allen’s. 

At the sound of his voice Magdalen’s eyes 
filled with tears, but she made no pathetic 
appeal to his compassion, told no long story 
to excite his benevolence. She only shook her 
Rr Cy mournfully, and answered,— 

‘ec oO. ’ 

“Poor thing!” 

It was a simple address, but oh! how it 
moved her. Shoe opened her eyes—oh! what 
beautiful eyes they would have been without 
their sad, world-worn expression—and said, 
simply,— 

“Thank you.” 

‘‘ Where are you going?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘‘ What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You can’t roam the streets all night. 
Have you nowhere to go to?” 

Magdalen put one hand to her fevered brow, 
and murmured,— 

“TI can’t think. There seems a weight upon 
my brain. I can’t think of anything.” 

He luoked at her attentively. 

‘¢ You have been drinking.” 

“Perhaps. I have been trying to forget.” 

“You mustjcome home with me,” said Dr. 
Allen, sharply. ‘‘ To-morrow I'll see what can 
be done with you.” 

He called a cab, placed her in it as cour- 
teously as though she had been something 
better than the miserable outcast that she 
was. It was a long drive, but Magdalen 
hardly noticed that,'she only felt that she had 
escaped her worst difficulties. She had 
thrown the responsibility of her future upon 
abler, stronger shoulders than her own. 

The cab stopped before a quaint suburban 
cottage. Dr. Allen handed Magdalen out, 
paid the driver, and took her inside to a small 
sitting-room, where a tall; angular, middlo- 
aged spinster stood looking at a table laid for 
supper. 

“ Jemima,” said her brother, simply, ‘‘ this 
is some one in great trouble. She will stay 
with us until to-morrow.” 

Jemima said nothing in disapproval. Her 
only act was one of kindness. She unfastened 
Magalen’s shawl, and pressed her to eat, but 
it was useless; the only thing they could do 
was to show her upstairs to the pretty white 
dimity-hung spare room, and then leave her 
to seek the rest she so much needed. 

“ Where did you find her, Douglas ?”’ 

“ On Blackfriars Bridge. Jemima, it was 
awful odds whether this night was her last.” 

Miss Jemima shuddered. 

“ And you happened to be passing ?”’ 

“ Yes, something in her face struck me; and 
I remembered our pledge.’ 

There was a hidden secret in the lives of 
this staid, middle-aged doctor and his old- 
maid sister. Once there had been another 
inmate of their home, a bright-cyed, sweet- 
faced girl, more than twenty years their 
junior. 

She had been lured away from them to 
shame, misery, and disgrace. She only came 
home to them to die; but for her sake, in 
gratitude to the mercy which gave them at 
least the solace of tending her at the last, the 
brother and sister had bound themselves by a 
solemn promise never to neglect a chance of 
helping a woman whose fate might be like 
their darling’s. Pe 

For the dead girl’s sake they were pitiful to 
all outcasts ; they never frowned upon a sinner, 
and though both had acquired the charge of 
being “ foolishly incredulous” and “ roman- 
tically charitable ’’ I don’t think the accusa- 
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vion fretted them very much, and, unless I am 
tui:takea, what the world called-their ‘‘ folly ”’ 

vws described under a very different name by 
the reeording Angel employed in Heaven to 
note down the actions of those below. 

“It is fortumate you were passing, 
Douglas,” said Jemima, thoughtfully. ‘ To- 
morrow would have been too late.” 

‘You still hold to your purpose of going 
2ome to-morrow, then, Jem ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said Miss Jemima, shanply. ‘“ We 
have had a week’s holiday, and that’s asmuch 
ae we really need.” 

‘‘ Robinson could manage very well another 


~- weels,’’ 


“I daresay,’’ rejoined the spinster; ‘‘ but I 
‘ouldn’t. People will laugh at me, L-expect, 
Douglas, but I really miss all those poor 
creatures. When you first todk to the:work 
sevon. years ago I thought ita trying life ; but 
lve. got- used to it.’’ 

‘\§e-have I, but I can’t go to the length of 
saying Lies them, poor souls.’ 

“I do,” said Miss Jemima, resolutely. 
‘Talk about lunatics being a trouble, they’re 
10¢ half the trouble of sane people, and you 
san control them a little.” 

This remark explains the doctor's calling. 
He was the proprietor of a first-class private 
isylum for the insane; he had started itseven 
years before, and he had succeeded wonder- 

fully. Not only were the pecuniary results 
all that could be desired, but he had the com- 
tort of knowing the afflicted ones in his care 
<o _ happy and well cared for as fate 
wuLiowed, 


Jomima was his faithful adviser and 
assistant. Under them were a goodly number 
of assistants, with a clever young doctor 
The staff was, 
in fact, more numerous than was necessary, 
bat the Doctor and his sister had no one for 
whom to save their money, and both liked to 
he free to take a holiday sometimes, and go 
for a week or so together to the quaint old 
cottage at Sydenham where their childhood 
had been spent, and which they could not be 
persuaded to let or sell. 

No. Rose Cottage stood always ready for 
‘ts owners. A faithful old servant took charge 
of it; and here Dr. Allen and his sister re- 
vaired for a week’s change whenever they 
needed rest. Here they forgot the cares of 
she asylum, and gathered theirfriends around 
chem in generous hospitality. Here it was 
«hat the ill-fated Effie had breathed her last, 
and here Douglas looked forward to ending 
ais days when he retired from the engrossing 

aves of Powis Hall, as his asylum was 
catted. 

The May sunshine was pouring into Mag- 
dalen’s bedroom when she awoke. . The poor 
girl pat one hand to her head and tried to col- 
ject her thoughts. Very soon all the events 
of yesterday came back to her with a sudden 
~ush; she gave a little sigh, half of relief, half 
a ain. 

Pt is done now,” she murmured. ‘ He 
has his freedom, and I shall be the only one'to 
suffer.” 

‘‘ We will help you to bear the suffering.” 

She leoked up, Miss Jemima stood by her 

vedside, a strange, pitying gentleness in her 

ace. 


“My brother has gone out,” she said, 


_. kindly, ‘and I have brought you come break- 


fast. When you have eaten it I want to talk 

o you. We are going heme this afternoon, 
and I must try and think of some plan to‘help 
you before we go.” 

Magdalen drank the coffee, the toast she 
could not eat, if seemed to choke her. 

“No one can help me,” she said, plain- 
tively ; ‘‘no one in all the world.” 

Another woman might have thought the 
words ungrateful, the manner sullen. Miss 
Jomima knew that the first was hopeless, the 
second was grief. 

‘* At least we can try.” 

Magdalen shook her head. . 

“Nothing could help me but death. All 
amy life has been one long mistake,” 





“We all mate mistakes,” said Jemima, 
kindly. ‘You lookse young. Axe you really 
alone in the world?” 

“Perfectly. My little child is in Heaven.” 

“Ah! Don't you want to ses her again?” 

“Yes, but I shall not. I téll.you I always 
wenn y sersver and it is too late. I can’t 

ve a fresh start now aud begi in.” 

“ Why not?” aeegin 

Magdalen shook her head, 

“Taman outeast. People can’t turn rés- 
pectable unless they have money.”’ 

Miss Jemima sighed. It wasallsotrue. I 
wonder how many of us:fealise this when we 
condemn sinners because they don’t leave off 


member thatturning respectable is expensive, 
and sinners are for the: most part-poor ? 
“What should you do,” she asked, slowly, 


‘supposing you had ? Tell me, how 
would you use it?’ asked Miss Jemima, 
Magdalen never hesitated. 
“T should go away,” she-answered, qui A 


‘‘ where noone had ever seen me, I 
get something to do, and I shoukd work; but 


money, and no friends.’’ 

Mics Allen did not often act on impulse, 
but she was tempted stronly to do it now. 

“Listen to me. This af we are 
going home. We live im the country—sixty 
miles from London. I don't suppese yowever 
heard the name of the place. There is agreat 
deal to do im our houseand I could find you 
plenty of work. Will:you come?” 

Magdaian looked at her in amazement. 

“ Do you mean it?” 

‘Yes. 

“ But you know nothing abouwtme,” 

“I know that you areim trouble.” 

‘TI should like it very much. Ft would seem 
like giving me anether chance. Only” 

Miss Jemima sigked. 

‘*‘ ¥ou are very young to be so lonely,” she 
said, kindly, “‘ and I should like to-help you, 
bet ours is a very dull home some people 
think. It might be you would have - more 
chance of forgetting the-past in Lendon than 
at Silverdale where all is se quiet.” 

«It is the quiet I should like. Do you live 
there alone with him? him that Brought me 
here ?”’ 

“No my brother isa physician, and we taixe 
insane people to live with us and make them 
as happy aswe can. There is plenty to de. 
Needlework and housekeeping, besides playing 
with them and amusing them. I have plenty 
of work for you at Silverdale.” 

“ And I should be hidden,” said Magdalen, 
simply. “No one I have-ever known would 
dream of looking for me there.”’ ange 

‘*No one comes to Silverdale unless they 
come to see us. The place is the merest ttle 
village.”’ 

Magdalen put one of hor thin hands imto 
Miss Allen’s and said wistfally. 

“Tf you cam trast me I will serve you 
faithfully. I will work for you with my best 
strength, and bless-you for giving me a chance 
to redeem the past.’’ Many promises made as 
solemnly are broken, but this one was kept 
faithfully to both letter and. spirit, Magdalen 
did serve Jemima Allen and her brother with 
s devotion beyond all praise. While she lived 
she-kept the word given that bright May 
morning. 

‘And what are we to call you?” asked 
Jemima, suddenly. ‘‘ You have not told me 
your name.” ; 

“My name is Magdalen"—the poor waif 
blushed crimson. ,‘‘ Ihave no other.” 

«‘ Bat what have-yeu been called ?”’ 

“ Mrs. Bertram,”’ 

Jemima left her to get up while she drove 
out and made a few purchases. Some of them 
were for Magdalen. I think the spinster 

must have looked specially at the outcast’s 
left hand, for she bought-a plain gold ring— 
even herself placed it not unkindly upon the 
slender third finger. 

“I could not help it,” she said, half lo- 

getically, when her brother pe¢qrned, and she 





sinning and begin afresh? Do we ever :te- : 


I can't. Don’t:you see I’ve no character, no! 


was giving him an account of her morning's 
proceedings. ‘+ Douglas, I could not have her 
a, to drift into fresh:misery.” 

“Tam very glad you thought of taking her 
to po seutthind. only —" . 

‘“ iy.” : 

He hesitated a little. 

‘We must keep her secret to ourselves,’ 

“T never thought of doing otherwise.” 

“Then we ought to define-her posi be- 
wf any Soap that Vensiiiieatuen, 
Fr coming he may sus nothing.” 

MieJehinegteass 

“Tt is no business of his.” 

‘Not the slightest, but he is naturally of a 
ious dharacter. Ibelieve the'man can't 
ihelp it; it is hissecond. nature. If he heard 


‘we had brought a young to Silverdale, 
‘without knowing in the t what-she could 
do he wonld guess ‘was wrong.” 


“T see,” 

She had a talk with Magdalen, and dis. 
covered ‘the waif had o passion for flowers, 
thatshe-did fancy needlework of many kinds 
rarely well, and had great taste in dress- 


“It is quite settled,” said Jensima to her 
brother. ‘ Mrs. Bertram will be'one of the 
lady assistants. You know we didthink of 
advertising for another. If Mr. Robinson says 
any thing disagreeable about it just réfer him 
to me.’ 

“And what would you tell him?” 

“ I should remind him of who received him 
two _ ago, when he was in the last ex. 


\provided him with clothes, and gave him a 
start im life. Yes, I -slhiould ; Devas ; it’s no 
‘use looking at-me like that. I’m not fond of 
throwing benefits im people’s teeth, but if Mr. 
Robixisen ventured to question anything you 
did I do think I should remind him of all he 
owes ‘you.’’ 

She was quite breathless after this long 
speech. The Doctor smiled at\her excitement, 
but there was a shadow in the smile, and 
nothing in the least merciful about it. 

Siatinoely dow ajpall (enon acoap at ae 
«9 inson id eve i ex- 
pended on him, and te io the i 


I have-ever had. 

Miss Jemima tossed her head. 

**T don’t like him, Douglas.’’ 

“ Prejudice, Jem, prejudice! ’’ 

“ Well, do you like him?” 

Dr. Allen found the point-blank question 
embarrassing. 

“T like having an assistant so promptand 
— I pe being able to,rely upon 
“ That’s ndt to the point. Do yow like him 
as @ man ?”’ 

‘* My dear, I never consideredi lim in that 
light. He’s been two years in our house, but 
I don’t think I ever thought of him, save in 
his essional capacity.”’ 

‘That's just it,’ said Miss Jemina, trium- 
phantly. ‘He's all right as an aseistant; as 
a man he’s odious.” 

“Jem!” 

“He is. He's always suspecting somothing 
or someone, and I believe he actually hates 
you because you were fortunate enongh to do 
him a service. He is reserved, taciturn, and 
sulky. Now, when did he ever tell-you any- 
thing about himself?” 

“My dear, I don't think I evet asked him 
anything.” 

“Tut |! A nice man tells little things 
about his life, his home, his friends! Now, 
Mr. Robinson never mentions-his past. He 
might have dropped fronr the clouds, instead 
of being born of a father and mother, like'the 
rest of the world—like other péople, for all 
we know.” : 

“ You shouldn’t be curious, Jem.” 

“I’m not curious,” said Miss Jemima, in- 
dignantly ; “I'd scorn to be. I admit John 
Robinson is a first-rate assistamt, and that 
he's a comfort to you in that way, but I 
maintain he only does his duty to Powis Hall 





for his own ; aad that, eas to his 
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private character, if we could know every- 
thing, we should find out it was a rank bad 


oy 


one.” : 

Dr. Allen threw up his hands. 

«Poor Robinson! I always knew ToRear 
liked ita, Jem, but I never guessed it waeas 
pad aethatt What did he ever do to youwto 
provoree ‘Over ing antipathy?” 


oe eta 9 97 " 


bo spreading trees for the first glimpse of the 
ouse. 

A large, white stome mansion in the early 
English style, with @hem@tite-gardens in front 
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“I cannot tell.” j 





Tish et Halbert Waeate te pede | ‘engaged 


were gone for ever, but the face even now 
had many charms, quite sufficient. to enchain 
a man’s fancy even yet—aye, and to keep it, 
too. 

“T am gla we brought her,’ whispered 
Miss Jemima to her brother, when Magdaten’s 
weary eyes had dozed imhercorner. “I am 


sure we can’make her happy." 


Dr. Allen shook his hea 

“IT don’t think happiness will ever dawn 
again for her in this world, poor creature. 
If we can give her a quiét, peaveful/home, if 
we can help her to a for that meéting 
‘with her child, which cannot be very far off, 
T shall be satisfied.” 

“ Do-you mean she is‘ill? ” 

“T think that, humanly speaking, she: is 
dying. Don’t shudder so, my dear. It is not 
a question of weeks or days; she may live 
months, a year or two even, but none the 
less she has had her death-blow. Life, in all 
its struggles, will all its longings and fashion, 
can never be hers again. There is nothing 
tor her but.a patient waiting for the end.” 

_ Miss Jem’s oe were not quite dry as she 
listened. In afew moments more they were 


‘at Fordham, the market-town which, though 


ten miles distant as it was, was yet the 
nearest station to Silverdale. 

It was a long drive on that bright May 
‘evening ; the doctor’s carriage was waiting, 
and its gallant bays took them through green 
lanes pase with lovely spring fiowers, while 
on either side young lambs scampered in the 
sweet green fields; and overhead the ¢lear 
blue sky seemed to make them feel nearer to 
heaven. No} wonder“ Mrs. Bertram” gave a 
little sob and whispered to Miss Allen,— 

“ How beautiful tt is!’ 

Powis Hall’ was about two miles from 
Silverdale. It stood in grounds of its own, and 

ve that the gates were locked there was 
nothing to suggest the to whieh the 


mansion was devoted. A cheerful-faced 
woman in ney print dress and white apron 

— dy ays. ond weenine 
Carriage : passed through carefully locked 
the gate. But this trifling incident was quite 
lost on Magdalen; she wae watching through 


came out 


dif a su be, : : , . - i 


es in the’ last met her eyes. 
fe carriage stoppec . Allen himself led 
Werup the te e “& broad, porticoed 
doorway, where a.man in’ y stood waiting. 
‘CAN well, Jo YBa tse doctor. 

©All is-quite wr,” replied that func- 

B fy. ‘Mr. oh is at téa in the 
large halt; he id dinmeér ‘foryou in the 
: *@S soon as 
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new aaa “Tkebeottes Dr. Aiiiwas Leingigh 
t ° ard ; : r. ‘Was bri ome 
=a sorro' There wae me ee courteously. 
nothing . 4 I am Wéta guest,” Yeturned Magdalen, 
id ‘Who lad ‘een instructed how to answer 


“My ‘aanie is Bertram, and Miss Bilis has 
ps ite as one@f ler assistants.” 

** Indeed.”’ 

She raised her’eyes, and met his fixed on 
her. For the first time she had a good view 
of his face, and felt a crimson suffuse her own, 
for this model assistant bore a striking re- 
semblance to her own husband—to the man 
who believed her sleeping in her grave. 

Seen together Herbert Sinclair and John 
Robinson would have shown many points of 
difference ; seen separately their likene#s was 
strongly marked. Again, anyone who had 
lived day by day with one of them might 
have discerned little resemblance to the 
other; it was a person who knew both 
slightly, who perhaps met one for a brief 
half-hour, and then months after saw the 
other. It was in such case as this that the 
likeness became most prominent. 

Magdalen had not seen her husband, save for 
that brief meeting in January, since she left 
his house, and now, for one instant, Mr. 
Robinson’s resemblance to him made her 
think he stood before her. Only for an instant, 
however. Herbert was taller than Dr. Allen’s 
assistant ; his eyes had a sadder, more tender 
expression, his hair was longer, and not so 
coarse; that was indeed the great difference 


ba wens 

Herbert was a bornaristocrat. His high de- 
scent showed, in every feature. John Robin- 
son was altogether of coarse mould. He lacked 
the distinguished air, patrician bearing, and 
well - shaped hands which characterised 
Magdalen’s husband. 

Tt was arelief to both when Jemima entered, 
and introduced them in due form. She could 
see that Robinson was intensely surprised. 

“You made no mention of Miss Bertram 
in your letter yesterday,” he said, coolly, ‘so 
I fear nothing is prepared for her reception.” 

Miss Allen measured him with her eye. 

“I was only too happy to secure: Mrs. (she 
pronounced the matronly title with a slight 
emphasis) Bertram’s assistance yesterday 
after post time. It is a great relief to me to 
find somre. one to replace Miss Hall.” 

‘‘Certainly.” He turned to Magdalen. 
“TI suppose you have experience?” 

Miss-Jemima took the answer on herself. 





“ Dr. Allen‘is satisfied, and-so am I.” 


H 


Dr. Allen seemed to brimg good humonr in 
his train when he joined the party, and it was 
easy to see that Mr. Robinson and Miss 
Jemima did not hit off things well together. 
Perhaps he resented her authority and in- 
fluence. It was a very agreeable dinner. 
The assistant showed himself an able, well- 
informed man. The conversation turned 
chiefly on the Allens’ visit to London. Mr. 
Robinson did not volunteer a single remark 
Giiconnected with the affairs of Powis Hall. 

One doubt Miss Jemima had been'troubled 
‘With was coon put at rest. Mrs. Bertram 
‘béliaved like a gentlewoman. She might not 
‘pe of good birth, but she was versed in all the 
‘Tittle ‘etiquette of the table. She made 
“To ; and whén Miss Allen looked 
fixedly at her when the déssert was on the table 
‘she quiteun@erstood what was expected of her, 
‘bee followed her hostess to another room, 
— ei 
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sensitive organisation. She 
followed Miss: to the patients’ drawing- 
room Without a tinge of any stronger feeling 
than compassion. 

There was nothing revoltimg or harrowing 
in the sight that met her eyes. Some twenty 
or ladi¢s gathered in a handsome room. 
All wore evening dress, many of ther flowers 
and jewels, Some were playing cards, others 
engaged in fancy-work. A few, very few, 
were reading, and the majority sat round the 
piano listening to some very agreeable singing 
from a young lady, whom, Magdalen gathered, 
filled a post similar to her own. 

“They are only like children of a larger 
growth,” said Miss Allen, half-sadly, to Mrs. 
Bertram in an undertone, while the ladies 
gathered round her eager to welcome her 
home, and tell all thai had happened in her 
absence. ‘I think they are all happy with 
us.” 

She introduced Magdalen, and lingered 
about an hour. Then, as she went away, she 
drew Mrs. Bertram into her own room,’and 
asked, genthy,— 

“ Do -you think you can make yourself at 
home at Powis Hall?” 

The tears filled Mrs. Bertram’s eyes. 

“IT cannot thank you.” 

‘*T do not want thanks. We only wish 
to help you.” 

‘* And you have.” 

“ This life'seems strange to you at first? ” 

“Very. Miss Allen,” suddenly, “is he a 
good man?” 

Jemima started ; for a moment she thought 
Mrs. Bertram’s mind must be wandering. 

‘* T don’t understand !”’ she said, point blank. 
** Whom, do you mean ?”’ 

‘“‘Mr,. Robinson.”’ 

She was a charitable woman this Jemima 
Alien—I think you have seen enough of her to 
understand that much of her character—and 
yet, though Mr. Robinson had lived at Powis 
Hall two years, although he had conducted 
himself most creditably in all that time, she 
could not bring herself to say that he was a 
good man, the words simply would not come. 

‘“‘T hope so,” was her answer. 

**T don’t like him. Oh! Miss Allen, is it 
very wicked of me? He frightens me'so!"’ 

It was Miss Allen’s own instinet _ into 
words. How could she blame Mrs. tram 
for a feeling she shared herself. 

“Try not to think much about him. Iwill 
do my best to keep you apart.” 

‘* And you are not angry? ”’ 

“No. One cannot like everyone.” 

«‘ When I saw him,” said Magdalen, slowly, 
“ T'félt as if a voice whispered to me he would 
work me some great evil.” 

But Miss Jemima was a strong-minded 
woman. She had-rallied her powers now,and 
even found a smile. 

“Nonsense, my dear,’’ she said, pleasantly ; 
‘poor Mr. Robinson is not so terrible.as all 





that! Try not to think about him, Go and 
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[‘*xoU CAN’T ROAM THE STREETS ALL NIGHT. HAVE YOU NOWHERE To Go To?"’] 


have a good night’s rest; that’s the best advice 
I can give you.” 

Two or three days passed very peacefully. 
Magdalen settled down at Powis Hall, and 
seemed to fill a vacant niche there. 


She saw very little of Mr. Robinson, and 
tried to forget her first impressions of him. 

She had almost succeeded in doing so, when 
one afternoon Dr. Allen looked into the’ little 
workroom, where she was assisting Miss 
Jemima in dressmaking, and asked,— 

‘Jem, do you think we could make room 
for another patient?” 

Miss Jemima looked aghast. 

“Douglas, you know we are quite full!” 

“It ig an urgent case, my dear. I have 
just had a telegram from Prince (mentioning 
a doctor specially skilled in mental disorders), 
and he asks me as a favour to receive a young 
lady, whose mother must return to the 
country on Sunday at the latest.’ 

“To-morrow!” exclaimed Miss Allen. 
** How strange! ’’ 

‘* Prince does not say much ; telegrams are 
not explicit, He offers to explain all if I can 
run up.” 

“There are plenty of other asylums, 
Douglas. I hate to have the house too full !”’ 
_ “My dear,”’ said Douglas, thoughtfully, “ it 
isasadcase! A girl of seventeen so utterly 
demented. She can’t recognise even her own 
mother. Just think of it!”’ 

‘IT suppose we must have her!” said 
Miss Jemima, resignedly. ‘* But remember, 
Douglas, however touching the next case is, 
you'll have to say no! It’s difficult enough to 
take this one, another would be impossible!” 

‘*T’ll remember.” 

“I suppose you'll go to town to see the 
mother, and fetch the young lady ?” 

“Why, no! The mother leaves everything 
to Prince. And as to escort, that is more in 
Robinson’s line than mine.” 

Magdalen’s lips opened. 





*“T shouldn’t like Mr. Robinson to fetch 
me !"’ she said, involuntarily. 


‘‘It will make no difference to this poor 
child, and I have people coming on business 
to-nforrow. No, I shall send Robinson up by 
the night express, then he can beat the Royal 
Hotel by ten to-morrow morning, and bring 
the poor girl here at once.” 


Tt was quite settled. Mr. Robinson 
departed, and preparations were made at 
Powis Hall to receive the new irmate. 

Only when the carriage came round to go 
to the Fordham-station, Miss Allen found she 
could not spare the time to drive to meet Miss 
Dell, and deputed Mrs, Bertram to take her 
place. 


‘“* You are so gentle—she can’t be frightened 
of you, poor child.” 

“But Mr. Robinson?” . 

“Oh, you won’t mind for once. You will 
both be occupied with Miss Dell, and I expect 
you'll hardly notice Mr. Robinson at all.”’ a2, 

A strange weight of expectancy lay at Mag- 
dalen’s heart. She felt a deep interest in the 
girl she was going to meet. Seventeen, and so 
hopelessly insane she could not recognise her 
mother’s voice—oh! it was an awful fate. 

The train was very punctual. Mr. Robinson 
half lifted a aligh’, girlish figure to the plat- 
form, and Magdalen, going forward, tried to 
speak a few words of welcome. 

‘*Let me go!’’ was the passionate request. 
‘Don’t you know they have stolen me away ? 
This man has nothing to do with me—the 
woman who called herself my mother was a 
stranger. Oh! let me go!” 


Magdalen felt her heart ache as she noticed 


“| the girl’s sweet face, her tender, violet eyes, 


her lovely golden hair. 

‘I cannot let you go,” she said, gently. 
can only take you to Miss Allen.” 

The girl clung to her. 

“You won’t leave me alone with him ?”’ and 
her violet eyes rested on Mr. Robinson with a 


“Ty 





aaa of loathing in their depths. I hate 
im.” 

Mr. Robinson sneered. 

‘‘ Maniacs often do,” he said, coolly. 

Magdalen felt instinctively it was the {first 
time the r girl had heard of her own 
malady. She gave a faint, gasping cry,— 

‘‘T am not mad! I——” 

The rest was lost. She fell forward, faint- 
ing, into Magdalen’s arms. The beautiful head 
Herbert Sinclair would so fain have sheltered 
from every trial rested on the shoulder of his 


erring wife. 
, (To be continued.) 








Nong more impatiently suffer injuries than 
those who are most forward in doing them to 
others. 

Buxyina Ancesrors.—It is related of Mr. 
Abraham Hayward, the famous Quarterly re- 
viewer, that he once thought he would like to 
have some ancestors. So he walked straight 
into Wardour-street, where one can generally 
pick up an ancestor or two of the Cromwellian, 
Queen Anne, or early Georgian period, accord- 
ing to fancy. Selecting a portrait of a cavalier 
in half-armour, with features not unlike his 
own, Mr. Hayward made a bid for it, but 
deeming the price too high, he said he would 
think the matter over. A fortnight after the 
ancestral fever coming again strongly upon 
him, he went to Wardour-street prepared to 
pay the dealer his price, The picture was 
sold—of course to an unknown purchaser. A 
few days later Mr. Hayward went to dine 
with Lord Houghton, and he was very much 
astonished to find the picture in the dining- 
room. Seeing that it attracted his guest’s 
attention, Lord Houghton said, “ Very good 
picture, that! Came into my Hands in a 
curious way. Portrait of a Milnes of the 
Commonwealth period—an ancestor of mine.”” 
“‘ Ah, indeed,”’ said-Mr. Hayward, ‘“‘He was 
very near being an ancestor of mine.” 
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(‘12's THE NEW MASTER AND His WIFE!’ SAID THE BUTLER, SUCCINCTLY.] 


NOVELETTE.} 
GERDA DESMOND. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


Sue was sitting in the prettiest possible 
little room, whose walls were hung with pale 
blue silk shaded by white lace; the furniture 
was in ebony and pale blue damask. There 
was everything you could imagine as neces- 
sary to the happiness of a young lady. A 
bookcase full of interesting volumes, a rose- 
wood — and near it a canterbury well 
stocked with music, a pretty davenport, an 
elegant work-table ; a cabinet full of choice old 
china occupied one corner, a stand of rare 
ferns was in another; the French windows 
opened on to a balcony well filled with flowers. 
Ina single word, one glance at Gerda Des- 
mond’s boudoir told you two things—that she 
came of wealthy parents, and that they 
deemed no expenditure too great for their 
darling. 

And these first impressions were perfectly 
correct. Lord and Lady Desmond had wor- 
shipped their youngest child. They had thought 
nothing too good for Gerda; and when the 
gentle peeress was called to her last rest the 
baron comtinued the spoiling process by him- 
self, so that, perhaps it is not surprising 
Miss Desmond grew up with a very high 
sense of her own importance. For seven years 
she and her father had lived alone at Desmond 
Castle, and they were beginning to talk of 
Gurda’s presentation to the Queen and a sea- 
son in London, when death stepped in and 
parted them. Lord Desmond died suddenly, 
after a few hours’ illness ; and Gerda, his idol- 
ised darling, was an orphan, and, as it seemed 
to her, alone in the world. 

But very soon she was undeceived upon 
this latter point. Before the funeral her 
father's lawyer, a kind old man, who had 
daughters of his own, told her the truth of her 





familyhistory. She was not Lord Desmond’s 
heiress ; both title and estates were strictly en- 
tailed ; the baron had intended to make ample 

rovision for his darling, and had saved a 

ortune for her. This was unluckily invested 
ina well-known bank, deemed by its share- 
holders as secure as the funds. It was read- 
ing of the sudden failure of this bank—hearing 
of the loss of Gerda’s fortune—which gave 
Lerd Desmond his death-blow. The idolised 
mistress of Desmond Castle was left utterly 
unprovided for—entirely at the mercy of a 
relative she had never seen. 

‘*I don’t understand,’’ said Gerda, pushin 
a few stray curls back from her forehead re 
looking up into Mr. Cameron’s face with a 
bewildered expression. ‘‘Who can have a 
better right to my father’s property than I, 
his only child?” 

“‘ You are not his only child; the late Lord 
Desmond left a son, who is undoubtedly his 
lawful heir.”’ 

Gerda thought she must be dreaming. 

‘* A son ! why, he must be my brother,!” 

‘ “He is your brother, your half-brother ; he 
was a lad in his teens when your father 
married for the second time. He bitterly 
resented the arrival of your mother; he had 
been so used to be first with his father that he 
could not bear anyone else to share Lord Des- 
mond’s affections. There were constant 
quarrels, until at last, when he attained his 
majority and came into the possession of his 
own mother’s fortune, he left the Castle, vow- 
ing he would not stay another day in the place 
which was no longer a home to him... You 
were a little child of three when your father 
and his heir parted. From that day no word or 
line from Mr. Desmond ever reached the 
Castle, and he and his father never met 
again.” 

‘* Perhaps he is dead,” suggested Gerda, not 
in any avaricious desire to own all the good 
things his death would give her, but because 
she could aot believe any man could keep at 


? ¢ 


a 





enmity with such a father as hers for weill- 
nigh fifteen years. 

“That was my opinion until the last week, 
in fact, until Lord Desmond’s illness; but I 
am convinced now he is alive, and that your 
father knew it.’’ 

“ But why——” 

‘‘ Miss Desmond,” said the lawyer, kindly, 
“you were your father’s darling; it was the 
news that the fortune he had saved for you 
was lost beyond recall which killed him. Had 
he not known his son to be alive the bank 
failure would not have troubled him, as, fail- 
ing Alan, you would be his heir-at-law.”’ 

Gerda understood. Young as she was she 
gathered the true state of her prospects. At 
eighteen she was penniless; brought up in 
luxury she was now poorer than one of her 
father’s servants. She was a very proud girl ; 
she shed no tears, and her voice never faltered 
as she said, slowly,— 

‘Then he, my step-brother, is master here, 
and I must go away.” 

‘‘But where?” asked Mr. Cameron, in & 
concerned tone; ‘‘ where could you go?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 


‘“By your father’s will the present Lord 
Deanond is named your guardian and one of 
the trustees to your fortune. The latter exists 
no longer, but still your father’s directions 
have some force, and you become your 
brother’s ward.” 

‘*I won’t be his ward!”’ 

“My dear, you have no choice; until you 
are twenty-one, or marry, you are Lord 
Desmond’s ward. He will have the right to 
select your residence and to watch over you 
as if he were your father.” 

Gerda’s eyes flashed. 

“Why don’t you put it plainly, Mr. 
Cameron? You mean that until I am twenty- 
one Lord Desmond is, in a measure, bound to 
support me. I tell you I want nothing at his 
hands. Live with the man who hated my 
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father, who despised my angel mother— 
never !”’ 

Mr. Cameron looked at her helplessly. He 
was not much used to young ladies; and, 
besides, the few of the species he did know 
were mild, tractable, gitls, not like this beanti- 
tiful rebel. As sh@u¥toot there, her blue eyes 
dark with indigna@fion, ‘her lip curling with 
suppressed scorn, He felt the new Lord Des 
mond was not to heenvied the charge of # 





a eg sommes ' wd « Telagra: ,” said qui 
ut he thougltt something else, too, as He} ““Very: ; believe 

noted tlie erect, Gquiaitial natnge, the b ‘ewe ton. Tour tether 

figure, the sweet,.amébile ace, franted by }wate myirespected and honoured 

masses of golden hai, ‘comfo #] d 

an idea that came ttoihiitm, “Gerda D: | 


would notpetplexther gaat#ian long ; with her : 
simply 


beauty @ very fe months would 
her on adored wife. 
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yee i" 
the ” wonton Mr. Gi OMy, 
caluily che had note erh 


moment’s warning, would keep me in a per- 
petual suspense; it would be like living on 
the wrack. I am 
notice of my brother’s\eemitg.”’ 


natufally commiuniewte ‘with me, and I 



























_«He-was not an old tian,” she-wer 
sixty, I mever thought he 





ship, but ra . ben very <a one. 
In a yeat @P ao T « Gazpeét you not 
need pa be =a as 4 

Gerda at him-outionsly. 

“Do I shall die, then?” 

Mr. : with‘her. 

“ I tag 

Gerda stared-at him as though she thonght |. 
he must hewe'teken leave-of His-senses. 

“T shall never marry ,”’ she said, 
slowly. “I don’t approve of mafrying, Mr. 
Cameron.” 


Mr. Cameron wondered whether the young 
Jady had joined the partisans of women’s 
rights. 


mond pride.” 


| «You are sure youdo not mind —- 
{ here alone’?’’ asked the lawyer, s . 


. ¥. 
“IT don’t see how the world would get on * Wouldn't yon like some friend to come and 


without it,” he observed, drily. 
“Much better,” returned Gerda, 
air of great conviction. 
always quarrelling.”’ 
‘* Your experience has beem unfortunate.” 


‘‘ Besides, just think how dull it-would be to 


have'to live with the same person always, and 
go wherever he chose to take on¢?”’ 

Mr. Cameron grew impatient. 

*‘Miss Desmond, I must be going; but, 
first, I.must repeat, you haveno choice in this 


niattér. You are your brother's ward, and' 


Ou Cannot alter the fact.” 
Gerda made the prettiest_possible grimace, 
as though she rather differed from this opinion. 


However, she made no verbal protest, but in- ee a week had 


quired, demurely,— 

“And as Lord Desmond’s ward, what do 
you consider my best future course? ‘You tell 
me Iam penniless, Well, I know that; and, 
unfortunately, I am like the steward in the 


Bible, ‘I cannot dig, to beg I am ashamied.’” 
& 
\ 


duty and submission, “ you need do neither. | threshold of late years. Absolutely, Gerda 


in its ‘ 


‘“My'dear young lady,” said Mr. Cameron, 
delighted to have brought her to a sense of 


This establishment will be Kept w 
present style until Lord Desmond's ‘wishes are 
known. You-have only to remain quietly in‘ 
your oki home watil you hear from your 
brother.” 

‘* Where is he?” 

‘*T have novidea.” 

Gerda looked thoughtful. 

‘* if Tyield to your wishes-and stuy here, if 
I follow your advice implicitly, Mr.:Cameron, 
will you do one thing for me imretarn'?” 

“ Willingly.” 

‘Tam very sorry,” said Gerda, slowly. ‘I 
have led a quiet, retized life, and any sudden 
6 ise distresses me.” 

. Cameron remembered her father had 
died of heart disease, so he did not think her 
speech peculiar, and let her go on uninter- 
rupted, 


“I simply could not stay here,’’ went.on 


with an | 
‘‘ Married people are had him. 
anted.”” 


stay with you?” : 
**T have no friends; I needed none while I 
Mr, Cameron, he was wall I 


wi : 

The old lawyer looked at her pityingly. 

“Tt may be weeks before your her re- 
turns. I hardly like the thought of your 
a long alone.” 

s . longer i better,” = a 
bitterly; ‘I hate the very thought of meeting 
him. -1 daresay he has married some low, 
common wife, who will treat mea little worse 
than her upper servants.” 

It-was no ase arguing with her, she was too 
perverse. ‘Yét, when he remembered the 
wrought in her life, Mr. 
Cameron had nothing bit pity for the beau- 
tiful rebel. 

It wasa very quiet funeral ; since his wife’s 
death Lord Desmond had lived in the most 

rfect retirement. Gerila might well say she 
col no friends ; the doctor and the clergyman, 
both old and,both;childless widowers, were the 
only visitors who had crossed the Castle's 


knew not a single girl of her own age. She 
had never been to school ; the lady who had 
been her governess married when she left 
Lord Desmond's'and went to India. Abso- 
lutely there was no one in all the world on 
whom the orphan had a claim. True, the old 
servants worshipped her, but then most of 
them remembered ‘‘ Mr. Walter,” and thought 
it but just he should come to his own again. 

« Did you know my brother, Mrs. Hall?” 
Gerda asked the housekeeper, a week or two 
after the funeral ; while ail the Castle servants 
knew the truth, that their-young lady was a 
portioniess girl, dependent upon the generosity 
of a stranger kinsman. 

“Yes, Miss Desmond,” replied the old lady ; 
“T nursed him from # . twas asad day 
for me when my bonny Master Walter went 
away.” 





Gerda, “if at every sound.of a knock.I had to 
start up-and wonderif my brother had.arrived 
unexpectedly. To think that Lord Desmond 


‘‘T wonder no oneever told me about him.” 
‘‘It was my lord’s wish, Miss Desmond. 
,; When Mr. Walter went away he summoned ail 
h e servants, and-told them if he ever heard 


might present himself any day, withont a 





perfectly willing to stay here 
provided you promise me I shall have fair 






“T can eadily promise'thet. Lord Desmond | 






certainly write toyowa@s soon as I ‘hear | 





“T fancy we all have that fanl T: qt 
have. Papa always toldme T hed te. R 


+ 





his son’s name mentioned in the house the 

person who spoke it would leave his service.”’ 

**T wonder an, quarrelled for ?’”’ 

Mrs. Hall se, but said nothing. 

“Do you know?” itked Gerda. 

“T’ve heard say @here was a young lady in 

he case, Miss Désii@nd ; leastways,a young 

Woman.” ie 

Gerda wondeséal ‘Wii@ther Mrs. ‘Hall went 
‘her as : 









%, and she herself 


iat wttanget’s bounty for her 









” @he murmured, 


re $ 1" : t 
ee — “T would rather beg my 
bread from r to door than owe food and 


shelter to the new Lord Desmond.” 

She meant just what she said, only she was 
conscious she could not beg from door to door; 
besides, after all, that would have only been 
subsisting on another sort of charity. 

Gerda was very proud. She wanted to 
make ‘her own way in the world, to earn her 
own living, even if it-were a scanty one. She 


| was not afraid of work. To her there seemed 


no shame or degrattation in it; it was less 
humiliating than charity. 

Only, how was she to earmit? Ah! how! 
That was the question. 

From the very first Gerda had intended to 
refuse her brother's tection. The‘ one 
request” she had eto Mr. Cameron was 
for a specific object. If she had bute few 
hours’ warning of Lord Desmond’s coming 
she could leave the Castle before he reached 
it. That was her plan. She would not even 
see this long-absent kinsman, who had wrought 
such changes:in her life. She wanted nothing 
from him. She would work, as many 4 
delitately-nurtured woman had done before 
her. The only question was—how ? 

Gerda had been thoroughly educated. She 
was a rarely accomplished{gentlewoman. She 
loved little children, andj would gladly have 

a governess in some refined family ; 
but, alas! such a position was closed to her. 
Her one aim was to hide herself from Lord 
Desmond. She could only become a governess 
by giving her name and suitable references. 
Not one of the three men who would have 
answered for the last could she trust to guard 
her address from her brother. To earn her 
own living would not heve been very difficult 
to Gerda, but to earn it and keep herself 
hidden—to gain a situation and leave no clue 
to her identity—was a problem her utmost 
efforts could not solve. 

She saw clearly she could not be a governess 
or a companion ; she felt little blank as this 
came home to her. It seemed to Gerda the 
only course open to her was to.go to London, 


take cheap gsin some crowded thoroug!:- 
fare, and try and support herself by needie- 
wok. 


She was a very brave girl. The thought of 
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‘ye constant toil, the poor remuneration, and 
= weary monotony of the life-never deterred 
ber. The “with the rebel was not ‘so 
much what life would be easiest, but which 
would hide her most securely from all in- 

niries. : 
$ She meant to pass away, to-destroy all trace 
of Gerda Desmond as thoroughly as though 
that unfortunate young person had vanished, 
like a shadow, intomid air. 

Her head was aching terribly, her eyes 
burnt as though they would never feel cool 
again, when there came a low tap at the 
boudoir door.’ 

“Come in.” 

A respectable young woman entered, nattily 
dressed in black, with a white cap w her 
emooth hair. She hada pleasant, kindly face; 
she moved softly, and there was sufficient 
refinement iu her manner to deserve the term 
lads like. 

It was Grace Dale, Gerda’s own maid. She 
had come to Desmond Castle an untrained 
school-girl of fifteen to assist the school-room 
maid. She:had taken Miss Desmond's fancy, 
and when governess and school-room were 
things of the past had been promoted to be 
her own ant. 

Grace was etn soe now, sag ong picture 
of a respectable upper servant. e was not 
popular in the household, because her lady 
showed her special favour; indeed, by those 
who had served the family thirty years and 
more, ike Mrs. Hall, Grace was called a ‘‘ new 
comer.” Of course, her sympathies were with 
Gerda, and she objected to the new Lord 
Desmond, strongly looking on him almost as 
an usurper. 

The very day after the {funeral Gerda had 
told Grace'she must part with her. She ex- 
plained how, being penniless, she could no 
longer keep @ maid, and urged her favourite 
to seek another situation while her recom- 
meridation could still avail her. She did not 
mention her own plans; bus she said enough 
to make the faithful maid understand ,her 
lady's days at the Castle were numbered. 

There were only three years between the 
two—both were orphans. Grace had been 
brought up from a child by the charity of 
Lady Desmond, whose maid her mother had 
been. It was natural that the bond between 
the two should. be something stronger than is 
usudl between mistress and servant. 

Gerda raised her weary eyes.as her favourite 
came in, and asked,— 

“ What is it,Grace?” 

“T won’t trouble you now, Miss Gerda,” 
said the girl, respectfully ; ‘‘ you look sé tired. 
It was only something I wanted to ask you.” 

Gerda roused herself, and sat up. 

‘I can listen perfectly, Grace. It may do 
me good, and take me out of my own thoughts 
—those are sad enough.’ 

There were tears in Grace’s eyes. 

“*It cuts me to the heart to leave you, Miss 


Gerda, only you yourself told me I was to be ' east-up accounts with anyone, but I’m never 


looking for a situation.” 

“And have you found one, Grace? You 
lucky girl, I wish Thad. Do yon know I was 
thinking when you came in I should go to 
London and live in one room, while I tried to 
Get up a business as a dressmaker.” 

“ Oh, Gerda, surely—surely not!” 

“TI don’t see what else to do, Grace. I won't 
stay hete, come what may ; it would kill me 


to live on my brother’s charity, and I fancy it | think about, you know.” 


18 easier to get work in London than the 
Anyway, it is easier to hide myself. 


country. 
There’s but one thing disheartens me. I have ; notes, both of them in a stiff, angular hand, 
per there are sixteen thou- | as unlike her clear, round characters as well 


just read in the 
sant w loyed women in London just now. 
I shall be the sixteen thousand and first.” 

“Oh, don’t, Miss “erda! Don’t talk like 
that, you'll break my heart!” 

“ Nonserise, Grace |” 

“ Bet it seems so hard.” 

“Tt is hard,” said Gerda, simply; “but it 
Seems to me there are a great many hard 
things in this world, Grace,’ 

“I mean, Miss Gerda, if you'll forgive me 
for speaking of you like this, it seems hard 


‘things should be sa much worse for you 





than me. We've both lost our home—the 
kindest, best home I shall ever have—and I 
know I’ll never be happy away from you; but 
as to another situation, a place to go to, you 
know, Mig Gerda—not:a home, just a shelter, 
and food,And wages—why, as to that, I could 
get as many as I wanted.” 

“Could you?” said Gerda, wearily, with a 
strange expression of pain on her lovely face. 
“‘T wish I could, Grace.” 

“And I brought the letters, Miss Gerda, 
just to show you. These are the two best, and 

wanted you to advise me which to take.’ 

** How did you hear of them ?”’ asked Gerda, 
stretching out one hand to take the letters. 

“Tt was two advertisements I answered, 
Miss Gerda. You see, I dated them both from 
here—my letters I mean. It looks well to be 
living at-a castle, if it’s only as a ladies’- 
meid.” : 

Gerda felt, as she read the letters, that 
things did, indeed, favour Grace more than 
they did her. Having the advertisements be- 
fore her, as well as the letters, she could know 
as much of the situations as Grace herself. 

One lady was in delicate health, and needed 
@ superior maid to be with her a great deal, 
and combine the duties of a companion and a 
servant. The other—Gerda did uot like her 
letter so well—was engaged in literary pur- 
suits, and required a person to act as maid 





and confidential housekeeper. The salary in 
one case was forty 8, inthe other thirty- 
five. Both seemed willing to take Grace;,. 
both resided in London, and required her at’ 
once. 

Gerda sat irresolute. A strange idea had | 
‘ome to her, but she could hardly confide it | 
to Grace—it seemed so strange, so bewilder- | 


ing. ° > | 
hcl by west pall terest | from that evening. It was not that she forgot 


last. “ You must have some choice, you 
? 

Grace seemed uncertain. 

“They both seem nice, Miss Gerda.” 

“I think you would be comfortable in | 
either. Honestly, the question simply is 
which do you prefer?” 

“TI prefer the literary lady,”’ said Grace, 
slowly, ‘‘ it sounds-so very nice; but, you see, 
Miss Gerda, the other’s five pounds more, and 
I ought ito think of Jem.” 

For Grace hada lover of her own, and as | 
soon as they had saved a nice little sum they | 
contemplated matrimony. 

“TI like the other best,” said Gerda, who 
had no Jem to think of. ‘Even if it were 
not a higher salary, I think you had better 
decide-upon it, Grace.” 

“Very well, Miss Gerda. Will you kindly 
write a recommendation for me. I suppose,’’ 
and she took “p the literary lady’s epistle, re- 
gretfully, “I'd better send a line to Mrs. 
Saville-sayingI’m suited. Perhaps, though, I 
needn't. I had a decent education, and I can 





happy when I’m writing letters.” 

“T will write'for you,’’ said Gerda, slowly, 
‘a few lines of denial. It won’t matter to 
Mrs. Saville who writes it so that shé is not 
kept in suspense.” 

“Thank you, Miss Gerda. Oh! dear, I 
don’t know how I shall get on without you!” 

* You-will have Mrs. Atherstone for a com. 
panion,” said Gerda, brightly, ‘and Jem to 


Grace blushed and vanished. 
Left alone Gerda sat down and wrote two 


could be. Both were short, and very formal. 
a simply testified that Grace Dale had 
lived six years at. Desmond Castle, and had 
given the greatest satisfaction to her em- 
ployers. Lord Desmond’s death, and the con- 
sequent changes in his household, had alone 
caused Grace to be seeking another situa- 
tion. ; 

The two notes were exactly the same, word 
for word. Perhaps Gerda, not being used to 
such correspondence, made a copy of her letter 





to Mrs. Atherstone. As Grace was refusing 
Mrs. Saville’s situation the second letter could 
not possibly be intended for her. Yet they 
were both folded, plaeed in envelopes, and 
stamped. 

A third letter Gerda wrote, this being in her 
own hand. No doubt that conveyed Grace 
Dale’s apologies and excuses, for it was ad- 
dressed to “‘ Mrs. Saville, Saville House, Bel- 
gravia.” 

It was getting late, but Gerda was-fevérislily 
anxious for the:notes to be posted that night. 
Perhaps she thought Mrs. Atherstone would 
take another maid-companion if Grace kept 
her for long in suspense. 

Gerda went to her own room, put on a hat 
and scarf; then, for the first time since her 
father’s death, she left the lodge gates behind 
her, and walked into the little village just in 
time to meet the rustie postman, who was 
collecting the mail in primitive fashion—by 
unlocking the box outside the one shop of 
Desmondville, and emptying its contents into 
his bag. 

He touched his hat as he recognised Miss 
Desmond. Of course her story had got 
abread, but it made no difference to those 
simple country folk, who had known her all 
her life. To them she was still ‘my Iord’s 
daughter, the young lady from the Castle.” 

Gerda walked homewards with a strange 
calm at her heart. All her feverish indecision, 
all her doubts and fears seemed to have died 

_ away ; a great repose-had come toher trogbled 
ain. 

“ Anything is better than suspense,’’ she 
murmured, as she walked up the avenue which 
led to her childhood’s home. ‘TI alway. said 
that; but, oh! I never knew how true it was 
till now!” c 

It was strange how Miss Desmond changed 


her father, only she seemed to have thrown 
off the restless, nervous depression which had 
troubled her. 

She was calm and equable now, and she 
took some interest in her own wardrobes, She 


| said that as Grace was so soon leaving her it 


had better be sorted and the useless portion 
of it packed away. 

All the pretty-coloured dresses, all theoostly 
evening costumes were put in a huge oaken 
chest. Only the deep mourning outfit so 
newly bought was left in Gerda’s room. 

Then Miss Desmond bethought herself 
paramatta and crépe were too hot for June, 
and caused two or three black cambric gowns 
to be made, and she was very particular about 
the make of these. They were to be very 
plain, almost stingy, because any quantity of 
material or trimming made them so hot and 
cumbersome ! 

Grace stitched willingly away. The girl 
loved Gerda, and would willingly and gladly 
have pressed the service of mouths into the 
brief space of days which remained to'her with 
her adored young lady. 

“I hope Mts. Atherstone will not want me 
very soon,” she said one day when she was 
busy over the cambric froéks. “I should so 
like to have stayed here until you had decided 
upon your own plans, Miss Gerda.”’ 

Gerda smiled a 

“T have quite settled my plans, Grace; I 
want to tell you of them.” 

“Settled! Qh, Miss Gerda! it is not the 
dressmaking. Oh! do tell me you have given 
that up!” 

“T Have.” 

“ And——” 

“I have some”—she hesitated— ‘some 
friends in London who will-recéive me; but, 
Grace, I don’t want anyone hereto know it.”’ 

“But they must know it, Miss Gerda, if 
you goaway,” said’ Grace, in a puzzled tone. 

“They need not if-you help me.” 

“* I would do- anything in the world for you, 
Miss Gerda,’ protested Grace. 

“It is very simple. When you goto Mrs. 
Atherstone’s I shall see you to the station. 
You will take my boxes as well as your own 
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and leave them in the cloak-room at London 
Bridge.” 

‘* Shall not you come with me?” 

“No; mag 2 could easily be traced. I 
shall go to London some roundabout; way, 
reclaim my boxes and join my—friends. The 
luggage was the only difficulty, but that is 
overcome if-you will take it with you. They 
will give you a ticket at the cloak-room which 
you can post tome. Yousee I have settled it 
all, arg P sia 

“But, Miss Gerda, supposing Mrs. Ather- 
stone will not have me, a all?” 

Gerda’s face grew quite white at this sug- 
gestion. She must have been very anxious 
about Grace’s future. 

** I think there is no fear.”’ 

_ “T hoped to have hada letter this morn- 
ing.” 

“There was hardly time.” 

“If Mrs. Atherstone refuses me how I 
shall regret Mrs. Saville.” 

‘I forget what kind of a hand Mrs. Ather- 
stone wrote,” said Gerda, suddenly. ‘Do 
you know, Grace? I seem to have muddled the 
two ladies’ writing in my mind.” 

‘* But they were so unlike, Miss Gerda,” said 
Grace, eagerly. ‘“ Mrs. Atherstone wrote a 
small, cramped hand, just like an invalid’s, 
and be other lady’s was just like print.” 

“ ! , 

When she was alone that night Gerda took 
two letters from her desk, one addressed in a 
niggling, cramped hand, the other in !clear, 
print-like characters. Both were addressed 
to “‘ Grace Dale,” but, haps, Gerda wished 
to spare her favourite Mrs. Saville’sreproaches, 
3 she certainly opened the latter note her- 
se 


‘That will do,” was her comment when she 
read it. “ Next Thursday, I can manage very 
well by then. Grace must have Mrs. Ather- 
stone’s letter in the morning.” \ 

And she did. When she came to bring her 
young lady’s hot water she found Gerda with 
the post-bag open on the bed, and a letter in 
her hand, which she tossed to Grace. 

“Tam sure that is what you want. Now 
tell me, Grace, when must you leave me?”’ 

Grace read the letter slowly through, and 
looked 2 tearful eyes. 

‘Oh, Miss Gerda! she wants me to-mor- 
row.” 

**So soon?” said Gerda, slowly. ‘Oh, 
Grace! what shall I do without you? ” 

“The note is dated Friday,” said Grace, 
‘‘and this is Monday. It has been a long 
while coming.” 

“‘ Very.” 
ie Miss Gerda, I can’t bear the thought of 
i Rad . 

‘* We won't think, Grace. See, I will get up 
at once and then we will think about the 
packing.” 

The packing was a long business; the ser- 
vants said Miss Desmond gave Grace Dale all 
her coloured things, for the lady’s maid’s 
boxes were four huge trunks. Gerda accom- 
— her to the station, and the footman 

eclared they kissed each other. 

Perhaps they did. 

The next morning there were but two letters 
for Miss Desmond; one was from Grace Dale, 
and contained an enclosure ; the other proved 
to be a short note from Mr. Cameron. 

** Dear Miss Desmonp,— 

‘I promised, if you remember, to tell 
you when your brother was likely to reach the 
Castle. We have at last discovered that he is 
living in a remote French village. In reply 
to our communications he expresses his inten- 
tion of being at Desmondville on Thursday 
next. I believe his wife accompanies him. 
Hoping that a happy understanding ani 
mutual attachment may spring up between 
yourself and such near relatives,—I am, dear 
Miss Desmond, your obedient servant, 

** Roger Cameron.” 

Gerda leant back in her chair when she had 
read this letter. Two bright red spots burnt 
ominously in her thin cheeks as she mur- 

mured,— 








“Saved, thank Heayen! but only just in 
_ A day’s delay and I should have been 
te.’’ 


CHAPTER II. e 


‘Do you think your sister will take me?” 
The speaker was a very sweet-faced woman, 
who, in spite of delicate health, looked less 
than her real age. When her name came to 
be inserted in the English peerage that time- 
honoured chronicle would give the new Lady 


Desmond thirty-four years, but anyone could | 


have taken her for twenty-seven—tall and 
slender, with a wild, rose-bloom on her thin 
cheeks, a world of feeling in her deep grey eyes 
her complexion fair, her expression wistful. 
It was a singularly pleasing face, and those 
who knew her well did not wonder that though 
she had been his wife for fifteen years Walter 
Desmond was still her lover. 

How he loved her no words will tell. For 
her he had given up home, family and fortune ; 
for her he had toiled as a literary hack, living 
abroad only because one sovereign in a remote 
French village will do more than the work of 
two in London. He had never repented his 
choice. It had brought him rare happiness. 
His father had sworn if he married Miriam 
Carlyle he should never enter Desmond Castle 
until he came to be its master. He had taken 
Lord Desmond at his word. Rarely happy in 
his married life he had cast little thought to 
the worldly honours one day to be his. It 
was only the merest accident that, one day, 
chancing to glance at the agony column of 
the Times he saw the appeal, begging Walter 
Desmond or his heirs to communicate with 
Roger Cameron, solicitor, of the Temple. 

wo or three letters passed between the 
Temple and the pretty rural village, whose 
shores were washed by the waters of’ the tide- 
less sea. Walter learned that he was Lord 
Desmond and of a fine estate, that 
the little half-sister he remembered as a tiny 
child was mee y owing to the fmilure of 
the Carlow Bank, and also his ward. 

“Tt won't matter, Miriam,” he said to his 
wife, ‘‘the child—she can’t be much else— 
will be a nice companion for you. You won’t 
make her feel that she is portionless.” 

“*T shall love her dearly,” said Miriam wist- 
fally. ‘You know, Walter, she is hardly four 
years older than our Rose.” 

But the Rose alluded to could not go with 
her parents to take possession of Desmond 
Castle. She had died in her infancy. No other 
babies had come to fill her place. The new 
Lord and Lady Desmond were childless, and 
the mother’s heart yearned for the girl who 
was so nearly the age of her lost treasure, who, 
as Walter’s sister, was the nearest relation she 
had in the world. 

It was Miriam who urged a hasty flitting. 

‘* If must be.so dreary for your sister, r 
child, alone in that large house and i 
us, perhaps, as strangers! Won’t you write to 
her Walter, just to tell her we look forward to 
seeing her, and shall think of her as our own 
child.” 

Lord Desmond smiled. 

‘*T am quite ready to be kind to Gerda, but 
I- never could write letters; besides, her 
mother may have taught her to detest us. The 
late baroness and I were sworn foes.” 

**T suppose we must wait, then, but it is 
tiresome. What did you say her name was? 
It sounds foreign.” 

“Gerda, It is Danish, I believe. You know 
G in that language is always pronounced Y. 


_I, remember the child’s christening so well. 


We gave the name to the clergyman on a piece 
of paper, and he insisted on pronouncing it 
Girder. We had to say it over and over.’ 

‘* And she is eighteen ?”’ 

“Eighteen. I suppose she would have been 
—— ‘ext season. The failure of the 

nk must have been an awful blow to my 
father. That child was his idol., I expect he 
had been saving for her all his life.’’ 

‘*We will take care of her,” said Miriam, 
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gently. ‘‘ Gerda is such a pretty name—lI feel 
y.” 





as if I loved it alread 

And neither husband nor wife ever discovered 
Miss Desmond's feelings towards them till on 
the Thursday following Grace Dale’s de- 
parture from the Castle. Just as their train 
was nearing Desmondville Miriam asked her 
husband, 

“Do you think your sister will like me?” 

“I don’t see how she can help it,” said 
Walter, gravely. ‘‘ You wicked woman, don’t 
you know you steal all hearts?” 

*But——” 

“ But what?’’ 

“ She may have been prejudiced against me, 
Walter. Your father——” 

‘*My father never knew I had your com- 
pany in. my exile. Don’t let’s anticipate 
trouble, Miriam. I mean to be kind to the 
child, but if she vexes you I shall have to be 
kind to her at a distance. I won't have you 
worried.” 

They were at the station. Lord Desmond 
handed his wife to the platform. —~ 

“‘Miriam nothing has been sent to mect 
us!” he exclaimed, in a vexed tone, as he 
caught sight of noconveyance. ‘‘ Mr. Cameron 
told me he would write to tell Gerda to expect 
us.” 

He placed his wife in the little rustic wait- 
ing-room, and made a rapid survey outside the 
station, but there was no vehicle of any des- 
cription to be seen. 

rd Desmond attacked the station- 
master. 

“ Here, hallo! I say, isn’t there anything 
from the Castle?” 

The man shook his head. 

“ Nothing.” 

“But I must get there to-night; and my 
wife is with me, Even if I could walk the 
seven milés it is-impossible for her.” 

The man stared. 

“*There’s nothing from the/Castle, sir, and 
there ain’t like to be. You see, they’re in sore 
trouble up there.” 

Lord Desmond took this to mean his 
father’s death; but as the peer had been in 
his grave three weeks and more he did think 
the grief of the survivors need not have pre- 
vented them from sending to meet him. 

“ What's to be done?”’ 

‘‘I don’t know, sir. Was ye going to sleep 
at the Castle?” 

Walter stared. It was his turn to be sur- 
prised now it seemed. 

‘‘ Why, of course I shall sleep there—they 
are expecting us. Don’t you know me?” 

‘* Deed and I don’t.” 

“*T am Lord Desmond.” 

“What!” 

“Lord Desmond. I have brought my wife 
home, and I sent directions we were to be 
met.” . . 

“I’m sure you’re not expected, my lord. 
The housekeeper was here this morning hex- 
self, and she said it was a pity no one knew 
where you ceuld be found!’ ; 

“T stand a good chance of being found at this 
station till daylight, and my wife too, unless 
you assist us,” said Lord Desmond, rather 
despondingly. ‘Atleast it seems so.” ; 

«* You can get a fly from the Blue Dragon,” 
said the station-master, as he reali the 
stranger was the magnate of the county. “I'll 
send a boy up-to see if you like, my lord.” 

Do.” 


«And if her ladyship would like a cup of 
tea I’m sure my wife would be proud to make 
it and send it across.” ; 

“J will not trouble her so much,” said 
Miriam, when this offer was repeated to her. 
“If Mrs. Smith won’t mind making the tea 
I will go to her house to drink it.” 

It was an honour never to be forgotten by 
Mrs. Smith—a night to be well remembered 
and oft quoted in her history—when my Lady 
Sen the greatest lady in Blankshire, sat 
in her poor cottage drinking tea. 

But through all Mrs. Smith’s respect, and 
despite the genuine kindness of her manner, 
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Lady Desmond detected this much—the 
woman was ill at ease. 

At first Miriam put it down to bashfulness, 
to awe ata titled visitor, and did her best to 
banish Mrs. Smith’s evident embarrassment. 

‘“‘This seems a pretty country. I suppose 
you know it very well?” 

‘Oh! yes, my lady. I was cook at Desmond 
Castle nigh five years before I married.” 

Lady Desmond looked interested. 

«‘Then you know my sister?” 

«Yes, my lady.” 

But Mrs. Smith pulled her apron about, 
and performed marvels of invisible laundry 
with her hands. 

‘Do you know if Miss Desmond is pretty— 
well, if she is bearing up under her great 
sorrow?” 

**T don’t, my lady.” 

She paused, and then went on,— 

“‘She was here not two days ago, my lady. 
She sat in the very chair you’re in now.” 

“T am glad she is well enough to go out.” 

“She seemed quite herself then. She’d 


been to see her maid off to London, and she 


came in to bring me some little things for the 
children. I looked at her, my lady, as she sat 
in that chair, with the sun a-falling on her 
hair, and it seemed to me an angel fresh from 
Heaven couldn’t be more beautiful than my 
poor young lady.” 

Miriam took no notice of the adjective. She 
deemed it used on account of Gerda’s bereave- 
ment and loss of fortune. 

Her husband came in then to tell her the 
carriage waited, and, with a kindly good-bye 
to Mrs. Smith, she got into the shabby hired 
fly which was to transport her to Desmond 
Castle. 

“T can’t make it out,” said Walter, as they 
drove along; “my father must have been 
greatly beloved. Whenever I mention the 
Castle —— faces get as long as though I 
spoke of a funeral. I expected to find Gerda 
pretty disconsolate, but I didn’t think the 
village generally would be wrapped in woe.” 

a wonder why they didn’t send to meet 
us ” 

“Smith will persist they didn’t know, but 
Cameron told me he would write.” 

“ Tt’s strange!” 

“Very. Miriam,” and he took her hand, 
“‘ you know this is not my fault. I am grieved 
to the very heart that such scant courtesy 
should be shown you.” 

She smiled. 

“T don’t mind.” 

“Tt is possible Gerda, poor, foolish child, 
may be resenting our coming, Miriam. If 
that is the explanation you will be patient 
with her. Remember all she has lost.” 

“TI will be patient. I mean to make Gerda 
0" me, Walter, however difficult I find the 

8 _*? 

The carriage dashed up the avenue; the 
driver, descending, gave a resounding knock ; 
the grand porticoed door slowly opened, and 
two men-servants came forth. 

Jehu, rised at their bewildered faces, 
condescended to enlighten them. 

“It’s the master come home.” 

“The master !” 

“‘Lord Desmond. His lady’s there, too!” 

Another moment and Walter was on the 
= Miriam leaning on his arm. 

e butler (Mrs. Hall’s husband) seemed 
perfectly amazed. 

Walter recognised him at once. 

“I should have known you anywhere, Hall. 
How’s your wife ? 

“She’s well, my Lord,” said Hall, speaking 
pretty much asa maninadream. ‘Oh, my 

rd, why didn’t you let us know you were 
coming ? I’d have sent the brougham to the 
station, and had the house lighted from roof to 
a What will her ladyship think of us 


“Nothing, but that my husband's letter has 
miscarried, he did write, I assure you?” said 
Miriam, 

“Mr. Cameron promised me he would write 





to my sister,” said Walter, gravely; ‘‘ surely 
she is expecting us?” ° 

‘* Miss Desmond is not here.” 

** Not here?” 

By this time, hearing the bustle, Mrs. Hall 
appeared upon the scene. 

“ Hasshe come back ?’’ cried the old woman, 
sa ar “Oh! Tom, is jit our deur young 
a y ” 


‘It’s the new master and his wife,” said 
Tom, succinctly. ‘ You’d best be taking her 
ladyship upstairs, wife.” 

Some instinct made Walter allow his wife 
to follow Mrs. Hall without another word ; 
then, as soon as she was out of earshot, he 
turned to the butler. 

‘There is some mystery here. What does 
it all mean?” 

“T can’t tell, my lord.” 

‘* Where’s my sister?” 

‘* She’s gone.”’ 

“Gone!” 

“If you was-to question me from noon to 
midnight, my lord, I couldn’t give you no 
other answer. Miss Gerda isn’t here, but 
more than that I can’t tell you.” 

‘** But where is she ?”’ 

Hall shook his head. 

* When did she go?” 

‘I don’t know, my lord. Noone here has 
seen her since breakfast time yesterday 
morning—she was in her own room then. 
When my wife went at one o’clock to tell her 
lunch was ready she could find no trace of 
her. We weren’t alarmed at first. Miss Gerda 
was fond of walking ; we thought nothing but 
that she’d gone for a long ramble, but dinner 
time came and brought no sign of her. M 
wife and I sat up the livelong night, my lord, 
but for all the news we heard of Miss Gerda 
we might as well have been in bed.” 

Walter Desmond had grown white to his 
very lips; he could hardly command his 
voice. 

‘« Where can she be?” 

Hall sniffed a little ungraciously. Miss 
Gerda was no great favourite with him. 

“I think she’s gone, my lord.” 

‘*Gone,”’ said his master, contemptuously ; 
“that’s pretty clear; but where? — with 
whom?” 

“ With nobody,” said Hall, stolidly. ‘* Bless 
you, my lord, Miss Gerda hadn’t a single 
friend. She hated company. If she’s gone 
anywhere it’s by herself.”’ 

** But where ? ”’ 

Hall shook his head. 

‘* What could have induced her to take such 
a step?” groaned Lord Desmond. ‘ She 
might at least have given us a fair trial; she 
need not have jumped to the idea we were re- 
solved to make her miserable.”’ 

He went to find Miriam. To his great 
relief she had learned the news. 

‘‘What is to be done, my darling?” he 
asked, leaning on her in his extremity, as it 
seems to me men are prone to lean on their 
womankind in any sudden emergency. 

“Nothing just yet,” said Lady Desmond, 
soothingly. ‘It is too late to do anything to. 
night. We must think it quietly over.” 

They thought it quietly over. They ex- 
amined the servants, they searched Gerda’s 
room, but all in vain. They could find not the 
slightest clue to her whereabouts, not the 
slightest explanation of her strange conduct ; 
but the morning brought a letter which threw 
a little light upon their perplexities. It was 
written in a clear, round hand, bore the t- 
mark London, 8.W., and was addr to 
Lord Desmond. It n thus :— 

‘**Gerda Desmond begs to inform her step- 
brother she is well, and provided with a re- 
spectable home. He need never fear her 
becoming a pensioner on his charity, as she 
has far too much pride to stoop to dependence. 
He and his wife can make themselves as com- 
fortable at the Castle as though no such person 
as the late lord’s daughter existed.” 

‘*It is worse than I thought,’’ said Walter, 
when he had read this amiable missive, and 
handed it to his wife.. ‘One would say we 
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were usurpers, banishing the rightful heiress 
from her lawful home instead of the true 
owner of the soil.” 

* Poor child!” 

Walter whistled. 

“T can’t say I pity her, Mirtm. I am 
relieved at this letter, sinceit spares us anxiety ~ 
concerning her fate. But Ican’t help thinking, 
for our own sakes, we are-well rid of Miss 
Gerda’s society.” 

‘‘She may be very nice!” 

“ She may.” 

“ And I don’t like to think of her as being 
alone in the wide world. She is only eighteen ; 
and someone tol me last night she was very 
beautiful. Walter, we ought to find her and 
bring her home.” 

“We can’t find her!’’ said Lord Desmond, 
decidedly ; ‘all the clue we have is this letter ; 
it was posted in the §.W. district. The only 
possible way of tracing her would be to place 
the matter in the hands of a detective. I 
can’t do that, Miriam, she bears my name. I 
can’t let the name of Desmond be in everyone's 
mouth. She has chosen her own path; we 
must hope it will prosper. If she ever lets us 
know where she is I will write to her at once. 
Now I do think the best thing for us is to fol- 
low her own advice and forget her.” 

‘It won’t be right, Walter.” 

“ Well, just to soothe your scruples, Miriam, 
I'll go up to town ron see Cameron, but J 
a expect he'll be able to suggest any- 
thing.” 

And Lord Desmond proved right. as, being 
appealed to, the lawyer declared he had no 
knowledge of Miss Desmond’s movements ; 
he could only imagine slie had procured a 
situation as governess. ; 

“She was eaten up With pride,’ he said, 
gravely. “A beautiful girl, but too fond of 
her own way. I assure you, Lord Desmond, 
your wife and yourself are much to be con- 
gratulated on escaping such an onerous charge 
as the care of Gerda Desmond.” ; 
i “I don’t like it!” said Miriam, when this 
was told her. ‘The child has no relations 
a us, and I think we are bound to see after 

er.”” 

“She has put that out of our power,” 
replied Walter. ‘Really, Miriam, we are 
helpless in the matter! Do try and put it 
out of your head,” 





CHAPTER III. 


Somewnenz in the lesser streets of Belgravia, 
somewhere in the region permitted to claim 
to belong to that select neighbourhood, and 
yet far enough removed from its gay centres, 
there runs a narrow thoroughfare known as 
Worcester-street. 

It isa short row of semi-detached houses, 
leading from Worcester-square to the high- 
road 


Its tenants are far more diversified than its 
dwellings ; more than one dowager peeress, of 
limited jointure, resides in Worcester-street, 
and yet—tell it with bated breath !—there are 
adventuresome people, who have taken houses 
there with the view of making money, and let 
out their abode in select apartments. 

Worcester-street generally likes to ignore 
this fact. . 

No card ever appears in the windows. The 
lodgers are eminently respectable, and, if once 
you can get over the fact of their being lodgers, 
really I don’t know what harm they did to 
the rest of the inhabitants. 

For the most part Worcester-street was 
numbered with scrupulous care, but one or 
two ambitious people considered a name more 
imposing than a number, and had, therefore, 
christened their dwellings with grand high- 
sounding appellations, which, I fancy, in- 
creased the postman’s labours a great deal 
more than it increased their owner’s prestige. 

Certainly, when Gerda Desmond, in a 
modest four-wheeled cab, rattled down Wor- 
cester-street, it never occurred to her to think 
that the house next door to number nine was 
essentially better, or more aristocratic, than 
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its neighbour, because, instead of the number 
eight in a solitary brass figure on the doar, it 
had the mighty inscription—“ Saville House!” 

Indeed it seemed to Gerda that in the 
matter of white steps, cleam curtains, and 
flowers in baleony number eight fell 
fay short of.its neighbours. A kind of 
chill, depressed feeling took possession of her 
as she saw the dreary, neglected aspect of the 
house. Then she took heart, and reflected. 
Perhaps Mrs. Saville was too much engrossed 
in literary pursuits to see to domestic matters. 

For Gerda Desmond, only daughter of the 
late baron of that name, had taken her fate 
into her own hands, and disposed of her 
fature after a most peculiar fashion. In her 
agony to escape from the Castle before her 
stepbrother arrived, in her yearming for any 
lot 4hat should not cause her to eat the bread 
of @arity, she had hit upon a very desperate 
expedient. 

When Grace Dale counselled her as to her 
future, and told her of the two situations open 
for her acceptance, quite little drama flashed 
through Gerda’s mind, Grace was fully com- 
petent for either situation, therefore she should 
accept both. The true Grace Dale would teke 
her choice between Mrs. Atherstone and Mrs. 
Saville; her friendless, homeless young mis- 
tress would charitably accept whichever 
shelter she rejected, 

Some people have the gift of writing with 
both hands; it was so with Gerda. A long 
and painful accident had compeiled her some 
years before to rely entirely upon her left 
hand; even after she got well she sometimes 
used it for writing, alleging it was.a shame to 
let it fall back into its former helpless con- 
dition. She wrote with her left hand two notes 
of recommendation for Grace Dale. She 
caused one to be sent to Mra. Atherstone, she 
posted the other to Mrs. Saville. To the 
latter lady she wrote in her own usual writing 
an acceptance of the situation. She, Gerda 
Desmond, a peer’s daughter, meant tq become 
Mops. Saville’s maid and housekeeper, 

‘It is better than starving in one room and 
taking in plain needlework,’ thought the 
orphan, as her cab stopped at Saville House, 
“and it is ten thousand times better than 
steoping to accept Walter's. charity. It 
will be a little strange at first, but I daresay I 
shall get on all right when I am used to it, if 
only Mrs. Saville is nice.” 

Her feelings had a shock. When the door 
opened a rough-headed, red-elbowed servant, 
with sleeves tucked up nearly to her shoulders, 
and a singular absence of collar, aprom or 
cuffs, appeared, and in the distance two or 
three egually rough-headed children seemed 
to be peeping at the new-comer. Gerda’s first 
thought was that she must have come to the 
wreng house. 

“I think there is a mistake,” she said, in 
her soft, clear voice, to Eliza Jane. ‘I be- 
lieved this was Mrs. Saville’s house.” 

“ So it is,” said the young woman, readily; 
“only missis is out just now. What did you 
ple&se to want?” 

Poor Gerda! She gulped down. her feelings 
as best she could, and answered,— 

‘“‘Tam Mrs. Saville’s:smaid. She was.expect- 
ing me this afternoon,”’ 

‘The rough-headed one stared so much that 
Gerda thought there must be surely some 
radical defect in her eyes. 

‘“‘ Weill, I never!” was her elegant exelama- 
tion, and then she went forward to assist the 
cabman to carry the boxes to. a small room 
at the top of the house. 

When this feat was accomplished, and the 
cab had driven off, she fell to staring again, 
and might have gone on for an indefinite 
period, only Gerda’s pale, fixed- face touched 
her. Eliza Jane had many faults, but she had 
one great quality—she was intensely good- 
Lemapered. ‘ 

_ “ Well, you do look tired, Miss Dale. I'll 
just see and get you a cup of tea before the old 
ca4 comes home.”’ F 

Gerda started at this description of Her 

employer, 





“ The drawing-rooms:is at home:just now,” 
said Eliza Jane, “‘ but’the parloursis-not, and, 
as the kitchen is in an awful muck, I'll just 
bring your tea up there.” 

She was as good as her word. In less than 
five minutes she reappeared with a cup of 
steaming tea, anda plate of wafery bread-and- 
butter. She placed both before the stranger, 
and then sat down, perhaps to complete her 
interrupted stare. Its result was to be sed 
by her first speech, uttered very slowly, but 
with an air of intense, unmistakeable con- 
viction. 

“You'll never stay here.” 

Poor Gerda! Certainly, what she had seen 
of Saville House did not appear inviting, but 
she had nowhere else in the wide world to go. 
Unless her employer were positively unbear- 
able she felt she must stay, at least some time. 

‘What did she tell you?” asked Eliza 
Jane, in a confidential whisper. “ What in 
the world could she have said to make you 
come ?’’ 

os paw never seen Mrs. Saville.” 

+“ ! ” : 

There was a world of expression in that 
short monosyllable. 

‘“‘ She advertised for @ superior maid who 
would act as housekeeper, because she herself 
was much engaged in literary pursuits.” 

“ Does that mean writing?” 

“ Yes.” ; 

“Tes true, then; she sits in that little 
room,”’ pointing to a door at the end of the 
hall, ‘‘for hours sometimes. The children 
might break their necks, the lodgers might 
ving till they pulled the bells down, but missis 
‘ld-take no notice. If I go to her she tells me 
not to intercept the divine flame, whatever 
that may be.”’ 

‘Is she mad?” fairly alarmed. 

“Nota bit of it, only she’s took it in her 
head she’s going to write a book. She’s been 
at it ever since I came, and that’s six months 
ago. I think she’s somewhere in the first 
volume.” 

At least there was some truth.in the deserip- 
tion given her of the situation. Gerda tried 
to take courage. 

“How many servants are there?” she 
asked. 

“Two; but the cooks won’t stay, and missis 
has been plagued to death. She said at last 
she’d keep me—I’m the general, you know— 
and get a first-rate housekeeper for the 
rest.” 

Gerda sighed. 

“I know nothing of cooking,” she said, in 
despair. ‘I never heard of a. maid haying to 


cook before.’’ 

“It isn’t cooking she wants, bless you! 
The lodgers dines out, and the family don’t 
eat much. It’s the accounts bother her, and 
what she calls seeing to things. I’m not a 
bad servant, But I’ve been used toa missis as 
saw after things. Mrs. Saville’s no more 
notion how than a lady.” 

“Ts there a Mr. Saville?” 

‘* Law, yes, poor soul |” 

‘And what isshe?” 

‘A clerk.” 

There were so: many different kinds of clerks 
that this reply hardly explained Mr. Saville’s 
social status. Eliza Jane was communicative, 
however, and went on. 

+ 'Phey’re not such bad folks to live with,” 
she said, frankly, “ only they’re such muddlers. 
He’s a gentleman out and out, and she can be 
nice; but they always seem in difficulties, At 
last he told her the other day she'd better get 
a lady help, but she wouldn’t. She said she 
wouldn’t have a fine dressed-up lady; she’d 
rather have a plain, old-fashio: servant, I 
think she’s seen something of the world, and 
she believed a maid ‘ld do more than a 

’ 


It dawned on Gerda Mrs. Saville had heard 
of those old faithful servants who identify 
themselves with those they serve, and do the 
work of two people in their zeal and energy. 
She understood the ideal the “literary ” lady 
was striving for; bui why had she taken a 





girl of twenty-one ?—and did she imagine 


such fidelity was to ve bought in a 2? As 
to the first mistake, Mrs, Saville had never 
inquired Grace Dale’s age. 

‘“‘ What shall I have to do?” Miss Dale 
asked, a little hopelessly. “I don't think I 
shall please Mrs. Saville.” 

“‘ You could if you liked,”’. 

“How?” | ? 

Eliza Jane collected the empty engraved 
saucer and plate to retire to her own domains. 
She held them balanced in one hand as she 
answered ,— 

“T never meant to stay when I came; bnt, 
though missis is cantankerous, I'd wear my 
fingers to the bone for master; and the children 
are little dears.” 

“How many are there?” 

“Six. I mean to stay; but I’ve been well- 
nigh distracted with everything to do. Ifyou 
just do as I do, and forget there’s a missis, 
we'd get on first-rate.” 

«“ But what would Mrs. Saville say?” 

“She likes it. You look a lady, though you 
do call yourself a maid. Just suppose you 
banetormp nrg Aer fear ware Pian 0 head -of the 

amily; act just as though were. I ain't 
afraid of work; I’ll do m Senet ail be the 
hands if you'll be the head. reckon between 


us we can keep the house going.” 
It was very vague. Gerda gathered: slowly 
if she would be housekeeper, needlewoman, 


nursery-governess, and general manager, Bliza 
Jane, on her part, would be maid-of-all-work, 
cook, kitchen-maid, and what not. It was 
the strangest scheme ever pro; 

She was still cogitating over it when the 
sound of a latch-key was heard, and in.gnother 
moment a gentleman came in. 

A gentleman! 

Undoubtedly Douglas: Saville was every inch 
agentleman, but he was wasted and thin. His 
face told a heavy anxiety and much trouble. 
He might have been twenty-nine in point of 
years, but he looked more like forty. 

One glance at hisfaceand Gerda understood 
why Eliza Jane lingered in this comfortless 
ménage. Mr. Saville had something strangely 


taking about him. 

She ey her throat. - 

‘‘I am the young person, if you please, sir,” 
she said, with - PF inundignaeahs. “Mrs, 
Saville told me to come to-day.” 

“ Miss Dale?” 

“Yes, sir.’”’ 


Mr. Saville put out his hand to her; then 
he closed the door. 

““T wanted to speak to you, Miss Dale. Of 
a lady’s-maid, in her proper sense, we have 
no need. We want someone who will be, as-it 
were, an elder daughter of the house, make 
and mend the children’s. clothes, see to the 
housekeeping. -I told my wife this, but she 
misunderstood me. I hear you have lived ia 
a nobleman’s family. Now, our income and 
our surroundings are far removed from 
Desmond’s,”’ 


Gerda felt a lamp in her throat, and yet 
she liked the man for his plain speaking. 

‘“‘I think I should suit, sir,” she said, slowly. 
“T was educated very well. I speak two or 
three languages, and I can play amdising. I 
could teach children up to . Teewas 
my wish to be # governess, only\ I had: no one 
to recommend me. I am fond of children, 
and I understand ho i I used to do 
a great deal of writing for Desmond and 
her father. Ivshall be very sorry if I cannot 
stay here, for I have no home,” 

Douglas looked at her kindly. 

‘‘ ¥ou shall never regret your frankness, 
Miss Dale. If you can yourself com- 
fortable here, I hope you will stay. One thing 
more. I fear my wife may have promised you 
a high salary. I told her wes 
all we could afford, but she has roseate wews 
of our wealth when she succeeds in her literary 
am ” 

“Twenty pounds a-year will be ample, 
sir.” 


“ Then, we will consider things settled. I 
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fear you will have rather a hard situation, 
Miss Dale. My wife is very delicate.” 

Gerda made up her mind to detest Mrs. 
Saville, but could not keep her resolution. 
Rosina Saville was very pretty, very good- 
tempered, and very fascinating. She was a 
shocking housekeeper, a careless mother, and 
an extravagant wife; yet husband and children 
worshipped her; and if Eliza Jane called her 
‘an old cat,” under extreme prevocation, in 
general she cherished a great admiration for 
her. : 

Married at seventeen, Mrs. Saville was 
barely five-and-twenty. If only they had been 
rich, if she could have had the society and 
amusements she craved for, she would have 
been simply charming. 

As it was, the wife of a Government clerk 
with four hundred a-year, she was perpetually 
in debt, perpetually in domestic dilemmas, 
but through it all she never once reproached 
her husband, never lost heart. 

She believed eventually in their getting rich 
some day, and had lately begun to think it 
was her own special province tp make their 
fortune by her pen, 

Alas for that mistake! It brought them 
into such cruel distress that when Gerda 
made their acquaintance one half of Mr. 
Saville's salary went in paying instalments 
at aloan office, and to eke out the other half 
they had been compelled to let their dining- 
room and drawing-room floor to single gentle- 
men. ¢ 
But fortune favoured them in their lodgers. 
Both were business men, out from nine o’clock 
in the morning till seven at night. But for 
the loss.of the rooms on Sunday and in the 
evenings Rosina and her husband were very 
little annoyed by their inmates. 

“It will all come right when my bodk is 
published,” she said to “‘ Miss Dale” the very 
day after her arrival. ‘‘I shall be awfully 
rich then, and, of course, Mr. Saville’s parents 
will forgive us.’’ 

“Aren’t they friends with you?” asked 
Greda, who felt she could fulfil her arduous 
post more easily if she knew just a little of 
her employer’s history. 

“They bate Douglas because he married 
me. It’s nearly eight years ago, Miss Dale; 
buat they’ve never taken the slightest notice.” 

She was a sparkling brunette, with flashing 
dark eyes and raven hair; whatever she wore 
titted her, and she had a marvellous knack of 
patting things on. A shabby dress looked 
elegant on her mignon figure. It must have 
been a natural gift, for beyond plain sewing 
she was quite ignorant of needlework. She 
could not have made a child’s dress to save 
her life, 

In less than thres months a decided im- 
provement was visible in Saville House. The 
windows shone brightly, the steps and curtains 
were white as snow. Within doors it was 
possible to walk upstairs without tumbling 
over one or two children and their toys; the 
meals had grown to be punctual, and the 
children’s socks and pinafores ‘no longer ex- 
hibited huge holes. 

_JIn short, Gerda had done exactly what 
Eliza Jane suggested. She had taken on her- 
self all the ties, all the superintendence, 
that ought to have belonged to th 

the house, 

She dressed Mrs. Saville’s hair on gala 
Occasions, she discussed novels with her when 
she had time to read them, and sat with her 
when she felt lonely; but she seemed to ac- 
quiesce in Rosina’s own belief that literary 
labour was indeed her vocation, and allowed 
her to remain shut up the best part of every 
day in her small study, undisturbed by house- 
hold cares or the sound of little voices. 

For the rest, Gerda was not unhappy ;_ she 
had such incessant employment she had no 
time for laments, She was idolised by the 
children. She had Loa age sweetest con- 
Solation in the world—that of knowing she 

"as of use. 

Mr. and Mrs. Saville treated her as a friend. 

“Sir” and “ma’am” were banished from 
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her conversation; and when, on Eliza Jane’s 
quitting the service to nurse a sick mother a 
new domestic was added to theestablishment, 
she always believed that Miss Dale was a dis- 
tant relation of the family. 

So far Gerda’s scheme had prospered. The 
trials she had feared from her menial position 
were minimised; she was as well off as many 
a nursery governess. She had no unkindness 
to complain of ; but the beautiful rebel was 
not contented. 

At times an aching yearning filled her heart 
for the home of her youth. At times she 
longed, with an intensity which was almost 
pain for the old familiar scenes, for the touch 
of some hand that had known her in the past, 
the sound of some voice that should know her 
secret. 

Alas! she had put it out of her power even 
to have any of these. Of her own accord she 
had given up place,name, identity; she had 
planned that Gerda Desmond should become 
Grace Dale. , 

She had carried out her design only too 
successfully ; no one had even the vision of a 
suspicion that she was not what she seemed. 

ow were things going on at Desmond 
Castle? Washer unknown brother relieved 
at her disappearance ? Had he ever taken any 
trouble to find her? Was he and his wife 
living at the dear old place? Gerda would 
have given much to know. 

Even from her faithful Grace she was cut 
off. She had written once, telling her that 
ske was well and in safety. She appended no 
address, so Grace could not reply: 

“Tt is just as though I had died, and been 
buried,”’ said the girl to herself, when the 
October days were giving a taste of earl 
winter, and the squares strewn with withered 
leaves. London looked at its worst and 
dreariest. “I don’t believe if anyone had 
been buried and come to life again they could 
feel worse than I do. I seem to have two 
selfs, two histories, and this one only dates 
back to last June; before then all is blank, I 
wonder what I shall do when the children 
grow up or Mrs. Saville’s book comes out ? 
When they are too rich to want me what will 
become of me then?” 

She had been out shopping for Rosing. It 
was too cold for the children, so she was alone. 
When she hurried home Mrs. Saville answered 
her knock in person, her pretty face brimming 
over with exultation. 

“Oh, Miss Dale, such news! I have just 
had a telegram from Douglas. A very old 
friend of his is coming -to dinner. He's a 
literary gentleman, and Walter knew him 
abroad years before we were married. Dosee 
that there’s a nice dinner, dear; though, of 
course, being literary he won’t care what he 
eats.” 

“ How very lucky the gentlemen are away!” 

“Isn't it. I should not like Douglas to 
have no room but my study to dine in. Miss 
Dale, I am positively longing to see Mr. 
Desmond.” ' 

Gerda started. 

“ Ah,” said Rosina, good-naturedly, ‘I for- 
got; of course, the Desmonds are friends of 
yours. We must ask Douglas if his friend is 
of the same family.” 

““No,” pleaded poor Gerda. ‘ Please, dear 
Mrs. Saville, don’t mention it. This Mr. 
Desmond need never see me, or hear of my 
existence.” 

“He must see you, of course. You will dine 
with us.” 

‘« You forget-——” 

Rosina laughed. 

“I know you called yourself a maid when 
you wrote to me, but you are our friend. 
Douglas always says so. But I daresay you 
wouldn’t like to talk of the Castle people. I 
fancy they must haye behaved very badly to 

‘ou se you never k of them, so-.don’t 

afraid. I won’t ask Mr. Desmond what 

family he belongs to, and I won’t let him have 
an idea you ever lived at the Castle,” 

“Thank you.” 

“I have neverseen Mr, Desmond, youknow. 
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I met his wife once, such a sweet woman! 
Oh! Miss Dale, what shall I wear to-night?” 

Happily Mr. Saville had named seven for 
dinner. By that hour a cosy repast was all 
ready ; the present servant was a very capable 
cook—a plain joint and sweets were quite in 
her power. 

Mrs. Saville, in a ruby-coloured velveteen 
dress, looked as lovely and childish as the 
day she married. The two elder children 
were to come to the drawing-room after 
dinner. Gerda dressed them herself before 
she donned the silk and crépe which had never 
yet seen the light in Worcester-street, because 
it seemed so hopelessly above her position. 

Mrs. Saville almost started as she came in. 

“T knowI am pretty,” she said, simply, 
‘but you are something more. I don’t think 
I ever saw a skin so dazzlingly fair. I wish 
Mr. Desmond was not married.” 

“ Why?” 

“T often think it hard you see no society. 
I should like to help you to a good husband.’’ 

**T don’t want one, Mrs. Saville.” 

But another surprise awaited them—Mr. 
Saville came home accompanied not by one 
gentleman, but by two. 

**Rosina,” he said, with a little air of con- 
scious pride in his pretty wife, “let me in- 
troduce you to my brother Hugh; he has been 
in India for the last nine years, and has but 
just returned.” : 

A handsome man, looking younger than the 
careworn Douglas, though he must have been 
at least two years his senior, came forward 
and took Rosina’s hand. 

‘Tam the worst correspondent that ever 
lived,” he said, gently. ‘My father told me, 
certainly, that Douglas had married, but FE 
heard no particulars. I was always thinking 
of coming home, or perhaps I shculd have 
written. It is only three weeks since I 
landed at Southampton, and I have spent 
two of them in hunting for my brother.” 

It was quite true; he was Sir Guy's heir. 
Besides, he had inherited his mother’s 
ample fortune. The moment he heard of 
Douglas’s ostracism he told his father and 
sisters plainly he would not be a party to such 
treatment of his only brother. He had 
shaken the dust of Saville Hall off his feet, 
and said, point-blank,the was going to London 
to seek out Douglas. 

‘How did you find him?” asked Rosina, 
thinking her family history would surely do 
for a novel, 

“T met Desmond by accident, and he told 
me he was coming here. I little thought I 
should find such a sister.” 

For once Mrs. Saville’s eyes were full of - 


“Tt. has been a hard struggle for Douglas 
these lasteight years,” she said, gently ; “ but 
I don’t think he has ever repented.” 

“Eight years! Have you really been 
married as long as that?” 

“Longer; my little Rosy is seven years 
old.” 

She was introduced to her other guest then, 
and dared not look at Miss Dale’s face, for he 
was eee at to her as Lord Desmond. 

“Fortune has changed for me since I met 
Douglas,” he- said, in reply to her glance of 
surprise. ‘I came into my inheritance last 
June. Some day you must come to Desfend- 
ville, and*renew your acquaintance with my 
wife.” 

“ T should like it of all things!” 

“It would be so pleasant for Miriam—a 
bright, cheerful companion like you.” 

“But I suppose ta Desmond has a@ per- 

tual companion. course, your r 
ives with you?” 

The peer shook his head, and then at ance 
changed the subject. 

It was a very pleasant little dinner, though 
there were neither entrées nor soup: 

Each of the five contributed to the conversa- 
tion. 

Captain Saville sat next Grace. Heshad 
been introduced to her simply as -* Miss 
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Dale.’? He wondered very much if she were 
his brother’s sister-in-law ! 

‘*Miss Dale!” repeated Douglas, when he 
asked the question, after the ladies had left 
them. ‘Oh, no! Hugh! she is—a friend of 
ours!” 

“A visitor 2” 

‘Not exactly. She lives here,” 

‘** Your ward?” 

“Don’t cross-examine me any more! Miss 
Dale is what, I think, people call nowadays a 
lady help. She teaches the children, and makes 
their clothes ; she helps Rosina in a hundred 
ways.” 

‘She is very beautiful!” 


‘** Yes,” said Lord Desmond, thoughtfully. 
‘*Her face struck me at once; she looks so 
thoroughly aristocratic.” 

They talked of other things then, but Hugh 
Saville’s thoughts dwelt persistently on Grace. 

He had heard his brother had married 
beneath him, but he thought Mrs. Douglas a 
very sweet and attractive woman, tho » to 
his mind, her beauty paled beneath that of 
her governess. 

Lord Desmond left early; Captain Saville 
stayed an hour later. 

Gerda would willingly have left the rela- 
tives alone, but Rosina silenced her scruples. 

‘*If Douglas and his brother want to talk 
secrets, they can go to the study.” 

So Gerda stayed. 

There was a discussion of ways and means. 

When Captain Saville heard of the lodgers, 
the four hundred a-year, and the instalments 
demanded by the loan-office, he threw up his 
hands. 


“* Douglas! how have you managed?” 

“ Beautifully!’ interposed Rosina. ‘* Why, 
in another six months we shall be free of the 
loan-office, and able to get rid of the lodgers. 
Besides, I am writing a book. When it is 
finished we shall be quite rich!” 

He smiled good-naturedly. 

“IT can’t think how you find time to write 
at all, with four children, lodgers, and house- 
keeper!” 

Rosina smiled. 

‘** Miss Dale sees to all that. Don’t begin 
with a good opinion of me, Captain Saville. 
I don’t know how it is, but I am not of much 
use. Before Grace came we used to change 
servants once a month; thechildren fell down- 
stairs two or three times a week, and Douglas 
left off coming home to meals, because they 
were never punctual.” 

‘“* It wasn’t so bad as that,” said Douglas. 

‘** Yes it was, every bit! I only did one use- 
ful thing in all my married life—I discovered 
Grace.” 

“But this can’t go on!” said Hugh, 
decidedly. ‘‘ You must let me write you a 
cheque for the loan-office at once! Too much 
— you say! Why! what’s a hundred 
poun ? ” 

“‘ A quarter's income!” 

‘* Why, I have five thousand a-year without 
my pay! Why doesn’t my father make you 
an allowance? He ought to.” 

‘* He doesn’t see the ‘ought.’ I’ll not refuse 
the hundred, Hugh, since you are sure it’s no 


inconvenience. It will be a weight off my 
mind, and Rosina will be thankful to get rid 
of the lodgers.” 

‘Bhat I shall!” 


‘*T shall write to my father to-morrow and 
tell him I have found you; he knows perfectly 
I shall never go back to the Hall till you do. 
So I think he'll come round.”’ 

‘Shall you return to India, Hugh?” 

‘No; nine years was enough for me. I 
mean to stay in England and settle down.”’ 

‘*I see. Have you fixed upon the future 
Lady Saville, may I ask?” 

The bearded soldier coloured like a child. 

“Thave not. I always meant to marry 
some day, Douglas; and somehow, since I 
have seen your happiness, I think I was a 
‘ool not to do it years ago.” 

“Tt is never too late to mend,” said 
Rosina. 





| 


‘Shall you stay in London?” asked 
Douglas. 

‘For the present. Rosina, when these 
friends of yours have departed do you feel 
disposed to take pity upon a lonely bachelor 
and invite me to stay with you?” 

‘*I should like it very much only—only I 
am afraid things would not be nice enough for 
you.” 

‘*T have no fear of that; but I may be a 
dreadful nuisance to you. You know I’man 
idle man; you might have me at home all day 
now and then.” 

‘I don’t think we should fight.” 

‘Nor dol. Then it's settled. I’m coming 
to stay with you for an indefinite period as 
soon as it’s convenient for you to have me.” 

And he was as good as his word. Before 
the last of the October days had come Hugh 
was domesticated with the Douglas Savilles. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Brrore Captain Saville arrived, therefore, 
Grace and {her employers came very near a 
quarrel. They wanted to riseher salary and 
she wouldn't have it raised. Then Lady 
Desmond wrote to invite Mrs. Saville and her 
friend to the Castle, and Rosina was very 
much put about because’Grace would not go. 

“I can't,” said Miss: Dale, decidedly. 
** Don’t i know the position I filled there ? 
It would break my heart if I were recognised.” 

“‘T had forgotten that, but I do so want you 
to know Lady Desmond.” 

I don’t want to know her.” | 

However, she was not to escape the intro- 
duction. ina gave Captain Saville’s ex- 
— visit as a reason for her refusing Lady 

esmond’s invitation, and Miriam replied by 
offering herself for a two days’ stay in Wor- 


cester-street. She brought such huge ham- 
pers of country produce, such baskets of game 
that Saville House had no strain laid upon its 


hospitality, but could afford the luxury of 
entertaining. 

And Miriam, who had always had a liking 
for Mrs. Saville, found that she did more than 
like Mrs. Saville’s friend. Before the visit 
was over she had taken Gerda to her heart of 
hearts. 

** Rosina speaks of you as her one great dis- 
covery,” she said to Grace, when the latter 
was chatting in her room the morning of the 
Desmonds’ departure; “how I wish now I 
had been the one to make that discovery.” 

There came a strange pain to Gerda’s heart ; 
useful and contented as she was in her present 
sphere she could not forget all she had lost. 

ad she been patient and waited to give her 
unknown relation at least a fair trial what a 
pleasant lot hers might have been—the com- 

nion of gentle, sweet-faced Miriam, the 
ling of the clever, courtly, scholarly Lord 
Desmond! Ah! she could have met Captain 
Saville there as an equal, now she was nothing 
better than his sister-in-law’s upper nurse. 
And the step was irrevocable; it had .been 
easy enough to move down from her rightful 
place—it was simply impossible to regain it. 

To Lady Desmond’s surprise Miss Dale's 
beautiful eyes were full of tears. 

“Please don’t say that,’’ said Gerda, wist- 
fully. ‘I could never have been of any use 
oF you; now here I do think I am of some 

ip.” 

“You are Rosina’s right hand. I confess 
=n could not have found a more useful life; 

ut Grace—I may call you so, may I not ?— 

you are sO young and pretty; you seem too 

ight and winning for the lot-you have chosen, 
and our home is lonely.” 

** It can’t be that; you and Lord Desmond 
seem just the whole world to each other.” 

‘““We are a very happy couple, but Walter 
leads a very active life, and I have many 
lonely hours. A bright-faced companion like 
you would pt @ new charm to Desmond 
Castle. Will you promise me, when you have 
a holiday—the most indefatigable governesses 
have holidays sometimes, you know—to come 
and spend it at Desmond Castle? ”’ 





But Gerda shook her head. She answered, 
firmly, almost curtly,— 

“I thank you, Lady Desmond, but I can 
never be your guest. I don’t approve of 
people in my station associating with those 
above them.” 

“A lady is the equal of anyone,” said 
Miriam ; ‘‘ besides, Grace, if it comes to family 
the Savilles are quite as high in pedigree as 
we are.”’ 

‘‘T am nota lady,” said Miss Dale, defiantly. 
“You can ask Mrs. Saville if youdon’t believe 
me.” 2 

She went off to attend to the children, and 
Lady Desmond, considerably bewildered, went 
in search of Mrs. Saville. 

“T am afraid I have vexed your little friend. 
I have been begging her some day to pay us a 
visit.”’ 

** And she refused ? ” 

“She refused, much as though she deemed 
the invitation an absolute injury.” 

“ Ah! ” 

“ You don’t seem surprised.” 

**T am not.” 

“But why? She seemed so very friendly 
with me I had no thought of wounding her.” 

“Desmond Castle has very painful associa- 
tions for Grace.” 

‘**- You can’t mean she has ever been there?” 

“She lived there for some years as humble 
companion to your sister-in-law. It was Miss 
Desmond who recommended her to us.” 

Mrs. Saville had been careful not to say, 
as “maid;” but when Lady Desmond told 
her old housekeeper she had met a young lady 
who used to live at the Castle Mrs. Hall 
stared. ; 

‘Miss Gerda never had a companion, my 
lady; she was too much with her papa to 
want one.” 

“But, I assure you, Hall, this young lady 
was here for some years—a Miss Dale her 
name is; a very pretty girl.” ; 

**Grace Dale!” said the housekeeper, with 
a tremendous sniff. ‘‘ Of course I remember 
her; but surely no one had the py omg 
to call her Miss Gerda’s companion, my lady. 
Why, she was her maid!” 

Lady Desmond thought she had fathomed 
Miss Dale’s objection to return to the Castle. 

“Not a common maid surely, Hall?” 

“Well, not an uncommon one, my lady. 
She was a pretty girl, as you say, and I won't 
deny she had nice manners, but she took her 
meals in the servants’ hall along with the 
others; and she was engaged to Mr. Bordil- 
lion’s gardener. They’re to be married as 
soon as ever he gets the post of head of some 
wonderful public gardens. Jem Stone his 
name is; as good a lad as ever breathed.” 

y Desmond felt as if a very little more 
would completely overwhelm her. She had 
seen Grace Dale, the friend and companion of 
@ refined gentlewoman; she had seen her 
acquit herself in every respect as a young lady. 
Why, her own husband had taken Miss Dale 
in to dinner, and now she heard the girl was 
a servant, and engaged toa gardener. _ 

“Are you quite sure?” she asked, in her 
dilemma. 

“I'm itive, my lady. She may have 
broken off with the young fellow, of course ; 
but I doubt it. It was a true love-match if 
I ever saw one.” é 

It happened the Bordillions were away 
from home at another estate they possessed 
in Cornwall. It was not until a few months 
afterwards that they returned to their house 
in Blankshire. : 

Lady Desmond was spending an afternoon 
with them, and Mrs. rdillion took her 
through the conservatories, which gave ber 
the oppertunity of asking the question,— 

“ Don’t think me inquisitive, but is it true 
that you have a gardener of the name of 
Stone?” “ 

“ Perfectly, save that we must say had in- 
stead of have. Jem got an appointment to 
some public gardens, and as he wanted » 

he was very glad to accept the post. 
can guess why you ask me.” 
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«Can you really?” 

«Certainly. Grace Dale, the girl he was 
engaged to, lived at Desmond Castle for some 
years. She was very much attached to Miss 
Desmond, You are hoping, perhaps, she may 
have some knowledge of her address ; but, dear 
Lady Desmond, I put the question to Grace 
myself, and she said, with tears in her eyes, 
she had no idea where Miss Gerda was, that 
ghe had had but one letter, written a few days 
after she left the Castle; the postmark was 
London, and it gave no clue whatever to her 
young lady’s future plans.” 

Lady Desmond went home and told her 
husband. - 

“TJ hate interfering, but I can’t help think- 
ing the Savilles have been imposed upon. I 
have @ letter in my pocket from Rosina now, 
in which she alludes to Miss Dale as still with 
them. Now Mrs. Bordillion declares she saw 
the true Grace Dale married to their gardener 
in London more than a month ago! ” 

Lord Desmond shrugged his shoulders. 

“It’s an unpleasant circumstance.” 

“ What do you think?” 

“Miriam, I am afraid they have been im- 
posed upon. The beautiful girl with them has 
taken Grace Dale’s name to obtain an 
entrance into their family. Perhaps, poor 
thing, she had made one false step, which 
elosed all honest employment to her in her 
own name.”’ 

Lady Desmond sighed. 

‘‘I can’t believe that.” 

“ T have thought so for some time.” 

“Walter!” 

“Well, ever since Mrs. Hall’s story. I 
asked her one day what Grace Dale was like, 
and she said the girl had dark eyes and black 
hair.’ 


Miriam shivered. 

“Ought we to tell Rosina ?” 

“T fear so. You see, Miriam, the Savilles 
are better off now Sir Guy has settled an 
allowance on Douglas; they go more into 
society. This Grace Dale may win some 
honest man’s heart.” 

“T hate to interfere.” 

“ So do I, but it seems our duty.” 

The result of this was, early in January, 
Lady Desmond went up to London and called 
in Worcester-street. 
rather a troubled state; a baby girl had made 
her appearance on the scene, and all private 
conversation with Mrs. Saville was impos- 


sible. Captain Saville, who seemed the only | 


person at liberty to entertain Miriam, told her 
his sister-in-law was very dangerously ill. 

“Miss Dale’s tender nursing has alone 
saved her thus far. I think if they could have 
loved her more they would do so after these 
days of trial.” 

Miriam nerved herself for an effort. 

“It was about Miss Dale I wished to speak 
to Rosina. I suppose it is quite out of the 
question that she should hear disagreeable 
tidings for some time ? ”’ 

* Quite,” 

“And your brother is at his office? Captain 
Saville, would you let me unburden myself to 
you? I have come to town specially for this 
business.” 

The Captain bowed, then he said slowly,— 

“It is only fair to tell you, Lady Desmond, 
my dearest wish is to make Grace my wife. 
Nothing yon can tell me will alter this. I 
have been rejected, but I still hope on.” 

Miriam sighed. 

“You will be thankful for your rejection 
when you hear all.” 

“ oe not,”’ 

“She—the young lady you know as Grace 
Dale has no right to that name. She has per- 
Sonated the true Grace Dale just to gain a 
footing in a respectable family.” 

‘‘ How very strange she did not seek a richer 
family?” said Hugh, sarcastically. ‘ When 
she came here she had to do the work of three 
Servants for the wages of one.” 

‘‘ Where there is deceit there must be sin. 
When she refused so firmly ever to set foot in 

Desmond Castle I felt there must be some- 


She found things in! 


thing wrong. Now I know for a fact the 
Grace Dale who resided with my sister-in-law 
has been married for weeks to a person in her 
own class.” 

“T hope some day to tell you the Grace 
Dale who lived with my sister-in-law has mar- 
aso fy person in her own class—meaning my- 
self,” 

‘“* Captain Saville, won’t you hear reason?”’ 

“T will hear no word against her. Lady 
Desmond, it may ease your mind if I tell you 
I have known all this for some weeks.”’ 

“ Known it!’ 

‘* Suspected it, if you prefer it. When she 
refused my hand she let fall a word which told 
me there was a hidden secret in her life.” 

Half-an-hour later Gerda herself came in. 
Hugh was sitting alone there over the fire. 
He plaeed a chair for her, and a long silence 
followed. 

‘* Captain Saville, do you think I have vexed 
Lady Desmond? She would hardly speak to 
me.” 

‘“‘ She is troubled about you, Grace.” 

** About me!” 

“It seems one Grace Dale was married 
some weeks ago, and Lady Desmond came to 
town toe accuse you of stealing her identity.’ 

The beautiful eyes were wet with tears. 

‘ What did you say?”’ 

“I told her I should never believe a word 
against you; but Ihave something different to 
tell you.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Since a conspiracy seems to-be on foot to 


you another name—my own.” 

“Oh! Captain Saville.” 

“ You know I love you. You know I am not 
& boy to change my mind. Why, I am older 


long years!” 

“ But—” 

“ But what?” 

“Don’t you know what she said?” 

“T am profoundly indifferent to whatever 
anyone says—but you.” 

“ And if Isay it istrue? If I tell you my 
name is not Grace Dale?” 

‘* To be frank, I have known so mucha long 
time. Some trouble, some heavy sorrow, drove 
you to hide yourself under an assumed name.”’ 

- “Shall I tell you about it?” 

‘Not until you have answered me two ques- 

' tions.” 

‘* What are they? ”’ 

“ Will you marry me?” 

“He,” 

**Do you dislike me?” 

He looked at her steadily. Her eyes sank 
jbeneath his gaze, and a happy smile of 
triumph crossed his face. 

“Say yes,’ he whispered, ‘‘and you shall 
be free from my persecutions for ever.”’ 

But she did not say it. 

‘* You can’t be false to your own heart,” he 
said, fondly, putting one arm round her and 
drawing her to himself. ‘‘ Grace, as soon as 
ever Rosina is well again she must make up 
her mind to part with you.” 

‘* But I said I wouldn’t marry you.” 

“ On the contrary, you said you loved me.” 

“*T didn’t.” 

‘You did, and when people love each other 
they are generally married.” 

‘* They are engaged first.’’ 

“We are engaged now,” said Hugh, coolly, 
‘and we will be married as soon as possible,” 

‘But you have never heard my story.” 

“TI don’t want to; the telling of it would 
pain you, ard, my darling, I can trust you.” 

“Oh, Hugh!” she whispered, ‘I do think 
you must be the most generous of men.” 

“Then reward me dutifully by marrying 
me next month. I shall make Rosina ask 
Lady Desmond to the wedding.”’ 

‘And her husband—I suppose he ought to 
give me away.” 

Hugh looked up surprised. 

Pe mins will do that.’ 

‘*But Walter is my brother.’ 











“ Your—what?” 


refuse you the name of Dale I want to give | 


than Douglas, and he has been married nine | 





“I was forgetting you didn’t know. Iam 
Gerda Desmond.” 

** And Lady Desmond thought you an ad- 
venturess ? ”’” 

‘*T was all alone in the world,” said Gerda, 
simply. ‘I had never seen Walter or his 
wife. I thought they mightscornme. Grace 
Dale was my favourite maid. We were close 
friends. When I saw so many hbmes open to 
her and none to me it seemed to me, without 
wronging her, J might accept one of the situa- 
tions she rejected. Oh, Hugh ! I never counted 
the cost until I knew you.” 

“ And this made you refuse me? Why?” 

‘*T dared not tell you I was Gerda Desmond. 
I thought you would despise me for my deceit, 
and I could not let you marry me as Grace 
Dale, once lady’s maid at the Castle.” 

Hugh smiled. 

‘*My dear, I seem to be marrying a very 
distinguished person after all—an honour- 
able and a peer’s daughter. But, darling” 
—here his voice softened to a deep tender- 
ness—“‘if it had been the other way it 
would have made no difference. I wanted 


; you, not your position, and I would have 
-married you joyfully even if you had been 


really and truly a waiting maid.” 
‘I’m glad for your sake lam not. Hugh, 
Mr. Cameron, my father’s lawyer, can iden- 


| tify me.” 


“What for?” 

She blushed. 

“For your sake I think he ought to come 
and tell Mr. and Mrs. Saville my true name 
and history. You wouldn’t like your people 
to think you had married a nameless ad- 
venturess.”’ 


‘* Since you actually condescend to talk of 
our marriage as something that is really 
going to happen I’ll listen to anything Mr. 

ameron likes to tell me.’’ 

And so, when Mrs. Saville was downstairs 
again, and Douglas had a special half-holi- 
day from the office, Mr. Cameron called by 
appointment at the house in Worcester-street. 
He knew Captain Saville well, and though 
a little surprised at the summons he was 
prompt to obey it. 

But when he was ushered into the drawing- 
room of the four people gathered there he had 
eyes but for one. He took Gerda’s hand, and 
exclaimed in a tone of real thankfulness,— 

‘‘Miss Desmond! Found at last?” 

“T have never been lost. Mr. Cameron, 
Captain Saville wanted you to tell him my 
true name. I have been honouring someone 
else’s lately.” 

‘“‘ And as she isshortly to take mine,”’ said 
Hugh, gravely, ‘‘I thought it best to be 
quite sure of her identity that I might see 
that she signed the marriage register 
properly.” 

The old lawyer smiled grimly. 

“You'll have to get Lord Desmond’s con- 
sent, Captain Saville; his half-sister is a 
minor and his ward.” 

“A minor!” 

“TI forgot that,” said Gerda, a little rue- 
fully. ‘‘Grace was nearly four years older 
than Iam. Of course I had to take her age 
as well as her name.” 

‘‘ Your bride-elect is the Honourable Gerda 
Desmond, only daughter of the late baron; 
and, Captain Saville, there is one little fact you 
both seem to have forgotten—Lord Desmond 
is childless, therefore his half-sister is heir- 
presumptive to his title and estates.” 

“She won’t want them.” 

“But we'll write to Walter,’ ted 
Gerda. ‘I took such a fancy to his wife, I’d 
like her to know that I am not an adventuress.” 

The letter brought Lord and Lady Desmond 
to London as promptly as train could carry 
them. 

“Can you ever forgive me, Captain Sa- 
ville,” asked Miriam, ‘‘ for my wavering?” 

“I rather fancy I owe my bride to that 
+ atc, so I wont beer any malice, Lady 
Desmond.”’ 

“T think it is IT who eught to ask forgive- 
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ness,’”’ said Gerda, in a lowtone. ‘‘ Miriam, 
how you and Walter must despise me! ”’ 

‘‘ Om: the contrary, dear, we are delighted 
our little sister is one we can love so well. But 
you mast yield one point, Gerda—you must 
be married from nowhere but Desmond 
Castle.” 

And seeing their heads ‘were set’ on it she 
did yield with a very good grace. 

“I.don't mind going back to the Castle a 
bit now I have my own name again.” 

‘‘T have a new neme for her,” said Captain 
Saville, laughing; “one I have given her 
myself, and which you will allow is well- 
deserved.” 

“What is it?” asked Lord Desmond, 


laughing. 
“A beautiful rebel!” 
[THE END.] 
Fn 
FACETLA. 


Aur animals have their good points, but for 
abundance of the same none can compete with 
the porcupine. 

Scusyrists claim that smoking injures the 
eyesight. But this is not true. The boy with 
a stump in his mouth can see his father ten 
streets away. 


coffee,’’ said the boarder, in a judicial tone. 
‘The good point is that there is no chicory in 
it; the bad, that there is no coffee in it.’’ 

A erocer asked an artist, “Is sculpture 
difficult ?’’ The artist answered, ‘‘ Why, bless 
you, no. You have only to take a block of 
marble and a chisel, and knock off all the 
marble you don’t want.” 


Ir is said that a young lady can never 
whistle im the presence of her lover. The 
reasen is obvious. He doesn’t give her a 
chance. When she gets her lips in a proper 
position for whistling something else always 
oogurs. 

Tue industrious old lady who walked all 
over town with a can in her hand to procure a 
quart of the “milk of human kindness,” has 
been more successful in getting a little jam 
out of the door. She got the jam on her 
fingers, 

‘‘Wauat’s a curiosity, ’ma?” asked little 
Jamie. “A curiosity is something that is 
very strange, my son.” “If pa bought youa 
sealskin jacket this Christmas would that be 
acuriosity?’’ ‘No, my son; that would be a 
miracle.” 

Customer: ‘‘ There seems to be something 
wrong in that barometer I bought of. you last 
month. It has not deviated a hair since I got 
it, but has stood at ‘change’ all the time.” 
Dealer: “ That is all right, sir. A change is 
always to be expected in the weather. The 
barometer is quite correct.’ 


OnE evening, at a Paris caf4,.a, group of 
idlers were discussing politics and people who 
chamge their opinions. ‘ Well, "saidlome, I’ve 
neyer cried long live anybody!” ‘ Quite so,” 
remarked another; “but then you're a 
docter.”’ 

Az a Berttww Tazarrne.—A second-rate:actor 
was about to commence a monologue, when 
suddenly all the lights went out. Voiee from 
the Qlympus: “It must be owned when 
Stippke appears he throws everything else 
into the shade! ” 

‘‘Tenu me, Mr. Stephenson,” said a lady, 
adjusting her eyeglass and looking uncom- 
monly wise, ‘“‘ what do you consider the most 
powerful force in nature?” ‘Oh, Ican soon 
answer that question,” said George Stephen- 
son. ‘It is the eye of a woman for a man 
who loves her; for if.a woman looks with 
affection on @ young man, andhe should go to 

uttermost ends of the earth, the recollec- 

n of that look will bring him back. There 

s no other force in nature that I knew of 
which would do that.” 





Fasntons are like dreams, they’re born and 
pass; but when the corset came, it seems it 
came to stay. 

A Pnromisixa Yours.—Uncle. (historical 
Painter) : “ What would you like to be,' Fritz-; 
chen?” Fritzchen: ‘A lawyer, like papa.’’ 
Uncle: “ You are not clever enough for the " 
my lad.” Fritzchen : ‘‘ Indeed? Then I think 
TU be a painter, like you, uncle.” 


“I musr congratulate you on your marriage, 
Mr. Pugsby. Your wifeis acharming woman.’ 
‘She is, indeed ; loving, amiable, and accom- 
plished, and so easily pleased.” ‘*Oh, I knew 
that when I heard she was about to marry 
you.’ 

Exriarstnec A Provers.—‘ Papa, what does 
this mean—‘It is better to give than to 
receive?’’? asked a boy of his fond parent. 
“Tt means, my son, that your mother finds 
more pleasure in lecturing me than I do in 
hearing her.” 

Sue did not mean it, but he took it as a 
hint. It was getting very late, and suddenly 
the gas brightened up very much. “Why, 
what caused that?” he asked. “ Everybody 
in the neighbourhood is going to bed,’’ she 
answered. 

A wavy of fashion sang, and a friendly 
critic said, ‘‘ You may say of madame as they 
did of Albani, that she has swallowed a 
nightingale.” ‘ Yes,” was the unfriendly re- 
joinder, ‘‘ but you must add that she has not 
digested it.” 

Ar the court of Louis XIV. there were two 
fat noblemen—cousins. The King rallied one 
of them on his corpulency, and added, ‘I 
suppose you take little or no exercise?” 
“ Your Majesty will pardon me,” said the duke, 
“for I generally walk two or three times 
around my cousin every morning.” 

A youne .American lady, on a visit to a 
country house, was put into a room, previously 
occupied by one of the family, but which had 
the reputation of being haunted. The young 
lady had subdued her nervousness sufficiently. 
to fall into a gentle slumber, when there came 
a gentle tap at the door, and a sepulchral 
voice whispered through the keyhole: “I 
want tocome in and get my body.” It was 
the previous occupant who wanted the ‘‘ body.” 
of a dress. 4 

A TEMPERANCE missionary in Glasgow left a 
few tracts with a young lady one morning. 
Calling at the same house a few days after- 
wards he was rather disconcerted at observ- 
ing the tracts doing duty as curl-paperson the 
head of the damsel to whom he given 
them. ‘ Weel, my lassie,’ he remarked, “ I 
see you have used the tracts I left wi’ ye; 
but,’’ he added, in time to turn merriment in- 
to confusion, ‘‘ ye have putten them on the 
wrang side o’ your heid, ma. woman!” 

Wurtz returning from school one muddy 
day Tommy fell into the gutter, with the 
result that it was rather difficult to decide 
which was mud and which was- Tommy. 
When he arrived home the following dialogue 
occurred: Tommy: ‘“ B-o-o-0-9! I’ve en 
down!” Ma: “You bad boy! In those new 
knickerbockers too.”” Tommy (never ata loss 
for an excuse): ‘“ B-o-0-0-0! I hadn’t time to 
take them off when I felt myself falling 
down.” 

A rat 'old gentleman was bitten-in the calf 
of his leg by a dog. He rushed to the -police- 
court, and preferred a complaint against a 
joker in the neighbourhood, whom he sup- 

to be the owner of the offending cur. 
The following was the defence offered by the 
wag: ‘‘ 1. By evidence in favour of the general 
good character of my dog, I shall prove that 
nothing could make him so forgetful of his 
canine dignity as to bite a calf. 2. He is blind, 
and cannot see to bite. 3, Even if he could 
see to bite, it would be utterly impossible for 
him to go out of his way to do so, on account 
of his severe lameness: 4; Granting his eyes 
and legs to be good, he. has no 5. My 
Fg died six weeks ago. 6. I never had a‘ 

0g.” 3 








WHEN a man goes to colleot a bill, although 
he never likes to recive a snub, yet he always 
likes to receive a cheque. 

Hint ror THR CHANCELLOR OF THE Exeneguer. 
—“A would-be i ” writes :—‘‘ Believing 
that I possess a faculty for.rhyming, I am 
ambitious to be a poet. As I have heard a 
great deal about poetie licence, I am anxions 
to know whether or not.it is necessary for me 
to take out one of these licences ; if it is, 
where shall I apply for one?” 

Tue late Prince Imperial. of Franee, when 
he was ten years old, once, walked out of the 
Tuileries for a ramble in the streets, having 
been seized suddenly with an irresistible 
temptation to go and join.some, boys whom he 
had seen snow-balling, He returned, after an 
absence of four hours; but ia the meantime 
a hundred detectives had been scouring Paris 
for him, and he found his parents almost 
frantic with terror. 

A LawyER was. pleading before a Scotch 
judge, and his client happening to be present, 
whose name was Miss Tickle, commenced his 

in the following strain: ‘‘ Tiekle, my 
client, the defendant, my lord.’’ Theaudience, 
amused with the oddity of the speech, were 
almost thrown into hysterics by: laughter, on 
the judge very innocently replying :~“ Tickle 
her <n Harry, you are as well able to do 
it as I.” 

‘* Hetxo, Cholly,” exelaimed Jim Smythe, 
meeting Cholly Callcash im the streets. ‘I 
hear you are going im for athletie sports.” 
*« Well, I should just say I was. Y’oughter see 
me at the bubble party t’other evening-to Mrs. 
Spoopendyke’s.” ‘“ t did you do? Toss 
eannon balls?’? ‘No, but I blew just-'a naw- 
fully big soap bubble an’ I didn’t feel a speck 
tired neither.” 


“IT Have a great mind to go to the political 
club to-night,” said Mr. J—— to his wife. 
“What?” she replied, with surprise. “I 
have a great mind to goto the club to-night.” 


“Whose?” she asked. ‘ Whose what?” 
‘‘ Whose great mind?” ‘Why, my own of 
course, madam.” ‘ Oh!’’ And-the rising 


inflection she gave the ejaculation was very 
provoking to a man of fine feeling. 

A Woman’s Sagprice.—Notes. from the 
diary of a lady:—First day: On the high 
seas; stormy weather; disagreeable.—Second 
day : Captain very amiable; made a declara- 
tion of love, and offered me his heart and 
hand; rejected.—Third day : Captain returns 
to the charge; threatens to kill me, commit 
suicide, and blow up the whole vessel with 
three hundred persons; rejected. — Fourth 
day : Saved the lives of three hundred 
persons. 


‘« Be" sure and come > the Key of G, 
darling,’’ wrote a young y in a postscript 
to her lover.” ‘Key of G!” exclaimed the 
gentleman to a friend, on the reception of the 
letter; ‘‘what on earth does she mean? . 
“Key of G? Why that means ‘one sharp,’ ’ 
answered his musical room-mate. “Now I 
must not exhibit. my ignorance,” replied the 
young lover. “I'll pay her backin her own 
musical language, but the deuce of itis that I 
don’t know a musical note.” ‘‘ Write and tell 
her that the Key of F will be there,” said his 
friend. He did so, amd now he wants to know 
why she laughs every time ‘‘ One Flat ” comes 
up the garden-walk. 

A Tuoventrun Huspanp,—Mrs. Minks: ‘I 
think it is too bad, Mr. Minks! Why can’t © 
man be as considerate for his wife a few years 
after marriage - was penny But I “ 

it is too m to expect; men are &! 

fnike, and care only for themselves.” Mr. 
Minks.: “ Really my dear, I don’t know what 
you are driving at.” Mrs. Minks: “Oh, no, 
of course not! You don’t even know that th’s 
is my birthday, and yet only a few years 250° 
the date was engraven on your heart, and you 
never failed to give me a present. didn't 
you do so'to-day?”” Mr. Minks: “ use, 
my dear, I did not wish to remind yon of the 
painful fact that you wese a year older. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tux QuEEN, accompanied by Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, left Windsor 
Castle on the 18th inst. for Osborne, where 
Her Majesty will md Christmas, The 
Duchess of Albany and her children arrived at 
Windsor Castle on Wednesday from Clare- 
mont, on a visit to Her Majesty. 


Tur Duxr Axp Ducuess or Tecr, with their 
daughter, the Princess Victoria, haye been on 
a visit to Her Majesty at Windsor Castle. 


A memoria stained-glass window to the late 
Colonel Burnaby, the result of private sub- 
scription, has been unveiled at St. Peter’s 
Church. Bedford. It was of this church that 
the late colonel’s father was at one time 
rector. 


At the Smithfield Club Show Her Majesty 
was strongly represented. From the Royal 
farms at Windsor were sent a splendid lot of 
shorthorns and Devons. 


Tue young Empress of China is very modern 
and European in all her ideas, and astonishes 
her people by adopting the English style, and 
also by fortifying her body by muscular exer- 
cise. Boxing is one of thearts.of her Majesty’s 
predilection. 


On the occasion of Miss Stanhope’s marriage 
with Mr. W. Fitzgerald, the bridesmaids, six 
in number, were becomingly attired in dresses 
of cream nun’s veiling, trimmed profusely with 
a lovely shade of green plash, WWattean hats 
of the same material, with cream feathers. 
Hach wore @ handsome pearl and diamond 
brooch, and carried bouquets of stephanotis 
and maidenhair, presented by the bridegroom. 
The bride’s dress was of rich white silk, 
trimmed with Brussels lace, veil of fine old 
point de Bruxelles fastened with diamonds, 
and a necklace of the game lustrous gems, 
which was the bridegroom’s gift. 


A MARRIAGE is arranged between the Hon. 
Frederick Anson, son of the Earl and Countess 
of Lichfield, and Florence, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Bagot-Lane, of King’s 
Bromley Manor. 


Tue Kentish neighbours of the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh are full of the devoted 
attention which the Duchess showed in watch- 
ing over the last days of her children’s nurse, 
who died at Eastwell a short time since, after 
a brief illness. The Duchess left Sandring- 
ham at an hour’s notice, and tenderly narsed 
the faithful servant, who had been ten years 
in her service. As the funeral was. to take 
place in Scotland, the last tribute -was_ paid 
Mrs. Pitcarthly by a short service being read 
by the rector of the parish, all the household 
being assembled round the bed where the 
departed nurse lay in her last sleep, covered 
“a flowers arranged by the Duchess.and her 
children, 


Taz Empress Evornts, her health being in 
& very unsatisfactory state, has been ordered 
to pass the winter in the Riviera. She will, 
therefore, leave Farnborough shortly for 
Hytres, where a villa has been engaged for 
her, which she is expected to occupy until the 
middle of April. 


Tae marriage of Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
Bart., and Lady Magdalen Yorke, daughter of 
the Earl and Countess of Hardwicke, will 
take place this month. On January Ist, the 
marriage arranged between Mr. 
Ottley, and Miss Montefiore, grand niece of 
the late venerable Sir Moses Montefiore, will 


be solemnised. 


Ox the Prince of Wales’s birthday, a new 
east window. for Sandringham Chureh was 
completed, and has since been fixed. The 
Acpework is designed in the style of the 

‘teenth century, while the window is filled, 
With stained-glags of elaborate design, re- 
presenting the Crucifixion, the subject em- 
racing the entire area of the glass. 


lendower: 





STATISTICS. 


Losses of THe Brirtsh Army ms Eoypr.— 
A return has just been published showing, the 
casualities. that have occurred in the Army, 
including the Royal Marines, the Naval 
Brigade, the Indian contingent and the New 
South Wales:contingent, during the Egyptian 
campaign. It shows that since the date of 
the last return in the War Office on the 12th 
March the following casualties occurred in 
the. Nile expeditionary force :—In the. case of 
officers of the Army, including the Royal 
Marines, there were 322 sick, 25 deaths. from 
all causes, eight admissions to hospital for 
wounds in action, three deaths in action, and 
one. death from wounds in action. In the 
case. of - issi offieers. and 
men there were 4,426 sick, 273 deaths from 
all’ causes, 109 admissions. to hospital: for 
wounds in action, seven deaths in action, 18 
deaths from. wounds in action, and 11 deaths 
from drowning. In the case of the Naval 
Brigade there were 197. sick, 22 deaths, nine 
admissions to hospital for wounds in action, 
nine deaths from wonnds in action, and five 
deaths fom drowning. The casualties during 
the present year in the Souakin Field Force 
were in the British:regulartroops in the case 
of officers 128 sick, 16.deaths, six admissions 
to hospital for wounds in action, and one 
death from wounds in action. In the case of 
non-commissioned officers and men there were 
2,992 sick, 101 deaths, 99 admissions to hos- 

ital for wounds. in action, and four deaths 
rom wounds in action. In the Naval contin- 

ent there were 523 cases of sickness, 17 

eaths, 26 admissions to hospital for wounds 
in action, and nine deaths from wounds in 
action. In the Indian contingent there weie 
in the case of fighting men 723 sick, 59 deaths, 
98 admissions to hospital for wounds in ac- 
tion, and two deaths from wounds in action ; 
while in the case of followers there were 171 
sick, 34 deaths, and 32. admiésions to hospital 
for wounds in action. In the case of the New 
South Wales. contingent there were 112 sick 
and two deaths, 





GEMS. 

Few men get their life-labonur accomplished 
without some sore heartaches. 

Tue man who builds a house that he has 
not the means to pay for simply provides a 
home to run away from. 

‘‘ Weartu,” says Dr. Holmes, “is a stee 
hill which the father climbs slowly, an 
which the son often tumbles. down precipi- 
tately.’’ . 

Norume is easier than fault-finding. No 
talent, no self-denial, no brains, no character 
is required to set up in the grumbling busi- 
ness. But those who are moved by a genuine 
desire to do good and benefit their fellows have 
little time for murmuring or complaint. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Swret Ourrertes.—Beat four eggs in a basin ; 
add a tablespoonful of milk, a teaspoonfui of 
sugar, a little salt, and mix well up, put some 
butter into the pan and fry. 

Ox Tats,—A. very nice. dish may be made 
from. ox tails; cut them atthe joints, roll each 
in flour, some onions and herbs very 

ne, place them all-in a pan, add'a pint of 
water; bake three hours, then take off the fat. 

PRoraro Batis.—Bake the potatoes, mash 
very nicely, then make them into balls, rub 
them over with the ata of an egg, and put 
them into an oven or lowe thats brown; 
eet, be varied’ by-she introduction of. a 
little grated ‘ham or tongue; ” 

Trish een erie & round of buead, 
of Raatter, one gherkin, a little mustard, 
pepper, and salt; put it, ovep the. toast, and 
place it in the oven for five minutes, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


oo 


Succrss.—There is a glare about success 
which is apt to dazzle men’s eyes. ‘ When we 
see a man rising in the world, a foolish high 
opinion is formed of his merits. It is said, 
“What a wonderful man this must be to rise 
so rapidly !” forgetting that straw, dust, and 
feathers—things without value or weight— 
rise the soonest and easiest. Itis not always 
the good and great man whorises rapidly into 
wealth and notice, 


Aurprxation is a law ofour nature. All ou 
faculties must be employed in turn—labour 
must interchange with leisure, gravity with 

iety, thought with diversion, There is no 
esson more needed than this one of change. 
The bow must first be bent before it can be re- 
laxed, and-only by a life of useful industry in 
some direction can anyone be made capable of 
real enjoyment. 


Care or Carmpren.—When a child’ is fast 
growing it needs fostering care and all its re-' 
serve of energy in order to approach complete- 
ness. of development. If at this time it sus- 
tains.damage. or injury of any kind, one link 
is broken in that mysterious chain of vital 
force which keeps the whole fabric in order ; 
then the health in too many instances is ap- 
preciably undermined, and life is shortened. 


Curistmas AND New Year Carps.—We have 
received from Messrs. Stockl and Nathan, the 
art lishers of Jewin-crescent, London, a 
set of cards for the season which are of quite 
a superior kind, many of them being really 
works- of art and well worth preserving as 
beautiful specimens of the perfection which 
chromo - lithography has now attained. 
Messrs, Stockl and Nathan also draw our 
attention to the new process. of frosting cards 
by machinery instead of by hand, thereby 
saving the workers from the injury to the 
lungs previously so properly denounced. We 
are assured that not a particle of dust can 
now reach the mechanic, while both economy 
and efficiency are promoted by the use of the 
machine. 


A Duta, Homz.—We sometimes see parents 
who are the life of every company which they 
enter, dull, silent!and uninteresting at home 
among their children. Ifthey have not men- 
tal activity and mental stores sufficient for 
both, let them first use what they have for 
their own households. A silent home is aduli 
place for young ple—a ‘place from which 
they will eseape if they can. How much use- 
ful information, on the other hand, is often 
given in pleasant family conversation, and 
what unconscious but excellent mental train- 
ing in lively social argument. Cultivate to 
the utmost the graces of conversation. 


A New Inna —At lasta plan has been dis- 
covered for using old postage stamps to some 
advantage, The first thing is to thoroughly 
soak them, so that they no, longer adhere to 
the , and the best way is to immerse 
thetitth tates for sometime. Youthen have 
them ready for the mosaic work. The more 
diverse the colouring the better, and in the 
collection for use there should be blue, red, 
green—in fact, every colour that can be found. 
Then proceed to arrange them in geometrical 
patterns, cutting some diagonally across where 
the design needs it, or in halves. They can 
be adapted tothe designs published for patch- 
work, For examples, the hexagons may§be 
carried ont.with a stamp in the centre and 
another cut diagonally, each half flanking the 
centre stamp, being careful that they are of 
uniform size. . The chief point to ai at is © 
select a good pattern, to keep it uniform an 
to blend the colourings wall. When these 
haye been mastered it is very ornamental 
wouk, applied to the tops of tables, small 
cabinets, boxes, frames, letter cases, Le. It 
requires to be sized and varnished with clear 
crystal varnish. 
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NOTICES .TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A. M.—Certainly, if she can prove ft. 

R. N.—1. Ry without a person in 
holy orders bein t is not 2. The marriage 
pg ut doubt. 

T.—We cannot tell you how Pog tht acum 
wan inthe fost athena Sas aan» 
peppers t/ Nee Sa 

oe Ae’? and ty 
2 daar eyutvalent vrms, and both 
peng at 

H. H, R.—You apr name please. The 
question has hes: been. aie 4 pam ks me You 


more 
should, however, seine change in the different 
daily newspapers. 

F. R.—Meerschaum {s the froth of the sea, mixed 
with the clay—it is, in fact, a clay found on the shores 
of the Crimea—Meerschaum meaning the froth of the 
sea. 


C. M.—Lana means moon, Your handwriting 
ond crn Seo ee es it is too for- 
a nevertheless, with practice and care you may 


PRS a uattes in bound Se hewp Se. Be 
indentures. Do not try to evade 
them. y hy Fs) cause of dispute consult a 


¥. W.—The Lord Chamberlain is, without doubt, > 
to whom you should apply for a licence, 


personage 
the — state of the law it is his lordship’s fiat that 


ERato sh hare gfe trot 
the 1! anagee junday, or the day 
iesmeedintaly bet fore the first day of Lent, being so called 
a the Saxon word to ve, which s es to 
confess. 

F. M.—Use bear’ if that will not help you 
nothing will, ssthe colour ma y arise from constitutional 
causes. You had better, oubeen, eonsult a surgeon, 
= will give you a mixture. 

8. R.—Really to preserve the teeth cannot do 
better than use a soft tooth-brush nnd catd can an 
water two or three timesa day—eay, after meals. If 
your gums are diseased consult a dentist. 


W. W.—Your desertion having — forgiven, and 
having completed your full term of service, you are 
witheut doubt entitled to your indentures. 

Lazy Dicx.—Work never kills, anxiety will ; for it is 
like rust upon the blade of a sword; it is not the 
revolution that destroys the action, but the friction. 
Foar secretes acids, but love and truth produces sweet 
juiees. 

Kavu _een.—As the human beings de not cease grow- 

until their twenty-third _— ‘you have four years 
— ‘ou, and may safely leave the matter to nature 
without anviverkig any stupid advertisements. 


Cc. M. M.—1. A surname is a name of ——— 
added to, or over and above, the baptismal or 

name, and which becomes a family name ; therefore you 
eould with perfect propriety ask for the surname of the 


lady's father. 2. Im a formal call the lady should 
always be ad the name she acquired by her 
marriage. 


J. Rte my to be actuated by a spirit 
of kindliness and een on cmt Ssteunpumee Wh caeh 


thorns are there also. How often isa sensitive mind 
bowed down under the accumulated of sorrow, 
anxiety, or care? An unkind word or act would add 
but amother pang to the sad and weary heart. 


N. T.—You are right. Roman wills were sealed with 
three seals, applied after the deeds hid been 
and had the linen envelope three times hb 
holes made for that purpose. method was 
established in the time of Nero to prevent forgery. 
The names of those who had affixed their seals were 


written outside of the will; on the first the 
names of those who were nominated the heirs 
were written, on the second those of the legatees. 


P. R. D.—By all means take advantage of any oppor- 

tunity age S = for Re | night-school. One is 

never too ol: knowledge, and the lack = 
rarenes neal ml for ea sortiona $0 remedy 

poet ow Arata on to incr ex 0 remedy 

oe ia master Do fundamental studies— 

mmar and my 


Sania the on Having acq' 
My German @ Rpenish, Having acquired 
tongues will be much more easily mastered. 


E. G. R.—William De la Pole was the first 
ae ee eee 





ean Ky the world calls avarice is ew 
at com: economy, even ous- 
ness is better than ful extravag r. 


M. L, L.—To make camphor liniment take one ounce 
of camphor dissolved in four ounces of olive oil ; it is 
a safe and simple application. 

J. F.—We think the notice to quit vey d | 
but in a matter of so much im; x o— Fm 
diately consult a respectable itor? “~ 

E. 8.—The word naphtha is a carelessly 
applied to three different substances, such as mineral 
meobthe or petroleum, coal-tar naphtha, and wood 

8. T. eee and jests are 
cause of m a unhappiness ; 
word strikes far d 
many are more galle 
ioxtune whateves. 


-—There are few who know how to chop onions 





by a bitter jest than by any sae 


’ F. F.—The tailor who furnished with your uni- 
fer nig tegen pig = you with ronrith roar far 
better than we can, inasmuch that he is acquainted 
with the materials of Which the accovtrements are 
manufactured. 


HOME-LIFE. 


Through the softly-falling twilig' 
Taline the children trom thelr ley 
Ofa bright and Seana diy. 


Blessed children! in the future, 
When the years have — and gone, 
How we'll long to hear their pra‘ 
Every happy, merry tone ! 


ye Ay ey Fm ey 

Are out Gattiag?, ana we'll omita 
our and we 

linge, and grt tomb : 


In the world, ’mid ven and will leg” 
Often, too, their hear 


For this t 
Std po 


Let us make thetr heme oo eee, 
ee oe eS eae 
That they'll always think of home-life 
As the spot where all was fair. 
B.A. 


Layza —Moiré is a French word, mening clouded or 
watered—a term applied to a manufactured 


textile goods ; pnd uction uf this omer effect is 
usually. called m re, and {fs chiefly used in 
akiag the broad sill for ladies’ dresses. 


C. T. O.—The definite article is ore 
name of the A ae simply use he is The 


Oo hue—The O pads ays g we the ‘‘Glens,” so 
phy mess of an estate. It is an Irish 


title arisin, Se ees peak, cad aol darted toe 


Royalty. It means, in fact, the chief of a 
H. H. R.—Persons who are affected by loud 
Se ae in their ears when such 


they will +" save themselves 
inconvenience, to say the te and 

preserve the sense of hearing from permanent injury. 
— Grey. —- We cannot undertake to introduce 
ur correspondents to one another. 2. Democrat is 
rightly one a ¥ upholds government by the people for 
. An absolute Government is generally 


y, as it may be 
beneficent, while despotism is cmediatol. asa rule, with 
tyranny. 


W. L M.—The derivation of ees wet a. 


and, asa legacy, bequeathed to it hisname. How the 
“ stone” 6 attached to is uncertain, but it is sup- 
—— that it was formerly Brighthelm’s-Town, an 
con: into 

Brigh 

T. H. L.—Miseion or m‘ derived from the 
Latin word missio from initte, Isend. Ina theological 
sense it denotes the eT 








R. R —The circulation of the blood was discovered in 
1629 b; , Harvey, by his holding a frog up before tie 
light, observing the course of the same fiaid pas. 

through ite veins. 


Lapy B.—Navy,  &, Simon wae Dor, is a roadstead in the 
Caribbean Sea, on ore of the Isthmus of 
haviog on the eas the iar te Eomenie, 
Adpinwa! e terminati 
of the Panama Railway. ng 


Gracrz.—You are without doubt of a bighly nervous 
and excitable temperament ; nevertheless, you will do 
well not to give ion to it. The best cure, if cure there 
be, is wholesom and exercise in the open air. 
Handwritiag good and iadylike. 

5 S ag =) be informed bere age Rb 
ou your teens ore your twentie ithday? 
Reems chew dager fee fh mee edie a ER > 
when she has attained her thirteenth birthday? Cor. 
tainly ; and out of them on attaining her twentieth. 

8 I.—Although only nineteen years of age, you are 

morally bound to keep te the esaivaat nemed, which 
refers to necessaries only, and if you do not pay for 
them your aa is liable to do so. 


BEB, 8.— bear’s-grease. Your handwriting is 

ay t Laer bey is not enough to obtain you a 

atbon in a merchant's Office ; a serohemte cleric 

shoul be well versed in accounts, and be a tolerable 

Saree Seth, Praee a0 Denagens Begnagen age s0n- 
cern: 

os: N. —Take the advice of a friend, get a good educa- 

; there is no excuse for remaining in ignorance ; 


tenoate for adults are to be found in nearly every parish 
where education can be o>tained pe almost a 
nominaal and where you can get books for your 


use gratis. 

H. R. J.—Salt water is a very bad conductor of heat, 
therefore the temperature of the ocean is much less 
variable than the atmosphere. The most extreme 
chapge from summer to winter has no influence below 

a depth of three hundred feet ; the power of tiie sun is 
lost at the bottom of a deep sea. ; 

R. J. T.—The best.paste for general purposes is 
aim) wheat flour beaten into cold ee to pene 

a 0) 


8™M00! , and the whole just brought 
while bein ’ constantly ay» to prevent burning. The 
addition of a few drops will p insects 





from attack t. Steould it get too hard, a few 3 
of water Slog to to soften 2 v4, _ 
us are said to have 


ETNE.—Crispin and Crispian 
Hom tevo sainte born at Rome, whence they travelled 
France, 6)» propsgase the Christian 
rel Not to be chargeable to others, they worked 


Oa this account the shoemakers chocse 
for their futelar ssinte. Their day is October 25. 


D. M.—Education is an imp ent of self, and this 
ee ee naturally 3 fo Ancrease of self-re- 
spect ; ifan be once pro- 
duced the labour to 8 attain. ry proves & most salutary 
distraction. An idles mind is continually open to 
temptation, while a mtad bent upin soms — task 
cannot fail to be strengthened. 


J. M. T.—1. No composer can legally use your poem 
without your permission, tt bsing your copyright ; for 
the rest it depends up»m the arrangement between you. 
2 There are no general terms ; all de upon merit 
and reputation. A certain great liviag poet was paid, 
not long since, one guinea a line for some verses ; upon 
the other hand, thousands of p»»ms are written for the 
honour of haying taem printei, and no small honour 
either. The publisher Py) your song should cffer you 
some remuneration. 


C. M. C.—The description you give of your trouble is 
too vague to enable us to decide cert-inly what is the 
matter; but it ia very likely that you have a skiu 

"called “acne deformans.” The disea-e is casily 
cured by a competent s; ist, who also can do much 
to obliterate the scars already formed ; but almost the 
only way in which you could be sure to secure the 
services of a physician who has the knowledge and 
skill to treat you properly, would be to fiad out who 
—— en the _ rtmentof skin diseases in one of 

~~ or : ee and consult him. 
oT have Sees 7 rrect. 





There is a verb “to 
scum,” but its perfect t indicative is “I have scummed.’ 
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